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THE OPENING OF CHINA, 
BY REV. M. J. KNOWLTON, NINGPO, 
[ Continued from p. 
Obstacles to the Evangelization of China. 


The reputation that China has acquired, of being a hard mission field, is by no 
means unmerited, ‘To ignore or try to conceal this facet would do harm rather than 
good. The obstacles in the way of the evangelization of this vast field should be 
carefully considered and duly estimated by the friends of missions, that they may be 
prepared to meet them and be stimulated to put forth the efforts adequate, under 
God, to overcome them. Some of these obstacles [ now propose to notice. 

1. The first obstacle which the missionary meets on entering the field, is a pecul- 
iarly difficult language. This language, at least the colloquial, he 1s obliged to aequire 
before he can commence any direct missionary labor. Though a comparatively short 
time (about a year,) is required, in order to commence speaking the colloquial, yet 
several years of practice are necessary in order to give the words their proper accent 
and tone, and to acquire a sufficiently extensive vocabulary to be able to treat upon 
doctrines and duties in a thorough, exact and effective manner. The acquisition of 
the written language is much more difficult than that of the colloquial, and requires 
a much longer time. At least three or four years of hard study are required before 
the missionary is prepared to commence making tracts and books, and then the ser- 
vices of a native teacher are indispensable. Indeed the oldest missionaries require 
the constant aid of native teachers, but few ever attempting to learn to write the lan- 
guage at all. 

Another difficulty which the language presents, consists in the want of suitable 
terms to express Christian ideas. This difficulty, though perhaps not as great here 
as in many heathen countries, still is one of considerable magnitude. Cireumlocution 
and explanation are constantly required, in order to convey anything like a correct 
idea of what we mean by the most common terms employed in preaching the gospel. 
This is a difficulty that taxes the patience and skill of the missionary exceedingly, 
and even with the utmost care he often fails to convey a correct impression. Some- 
times when the preacher has done his best to convey to the minds of his hearers the 
scriptural idea of God, they will go away saying, ‘* O, he exhorts men to worship 
heaven and earth,’”’—a phrase descriptive of what they have been accustomed to re- 
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gard as the highest power in existence; or, they will say, ‘he preaches a foreign 
god.’ Often when the character and mission of Christ is set forth, the conclusion of 
the listener is, that Jesus is a deified sage of the West. The best terms that can be 
selected to represent heaven and hell, unless fully explained, convey the idea only of 
an earthly paradise, and a material hell where bodily pain is endured, 

2. When the missionary has laboriously acquired the language, ascertained the best 
terms to describe Christion doctrines, and prepared books, or a translation of the 
Scriptures, he now mects with another formidable obstacle to the accomplishment of 
the desired object,—the great mass of the people cannot read. He finds this true 
among most who are engaged in trade, very generally so among all mechanies and 
agriculturists, and almost universally among females. Among the comparatively 
small number who ean read, he finds but few who are disposed to read a Christian 
book ; and among these few he finds but a very small portion who can understand the 
doctrines inculcated. 

3. Another obstacle which the missionary everywhere meets, is the prejudice of the 
people against foreigners, ‘This prejudice has come down from ancient times. Being 
acquainted only with the surrounding barbarous or half civilized nations, whose only 
ambition was to plunder, and from whose incursions the Chinese often suflered se- 
verely, it became early a settled policy of the government to have as little to do with 
foreigners as possible; and the people came to regard them as robbers and outlaws, 
who had no right within the hounds of their territory. 

In their intercourse with Christian nations, the influence of Christian missionaries, 
and of upright and Jiberal-minded government officers and merchants, may have 
served to produce more liberal views respecting foreigners in many respects ; still, 
wars and bloodshed, opium selling and the conduct of dranken, quarrelsome and 
licentious tradesmen and sailors, have strongly tended to counteract the good impres- 
sions that may have been made, and to confirm them in their old prejudices, They 
still look with suspicion and dislike upon foreigners. And when the missionary 
comes with the Bible and the gospel, and exhorts them to adopt them as their rule of 
faith and practice, and as affording the only hope of salvation, the language of their 
heart is, ** Can there any good thing come vut of Nazareth?” 

4. Closely allied to their prejudice, and contributing to foster and give strength to 
it, is their national pride, which constitutes another great obstacle to the success of 
the missionary. They regard their country, as its name, ** Middle Kingdom,”’ indi- 
cates, as the great central empire of the world, and all other countries much in the 
character of small provinces or dependencies around. Their emperor, * the son of 
heaven,”’ is directly delegated by the Supreme Ruler, to rule all beneath the sky.”’ 
The antiquity of their history exceeds that of any other country, theirs being the first 
and oldest nation. From their sages and philosophers, all nations derived their first 
knowledge of all useful arts and sciences. Their sacred and historical books contain 
the sum and substance of all human knowledge, and much also that is divine. They 
are the only people in the world who are really learned and enlightened, or who can 
lay claim to true refinement and politeness. Entertaining such views as these of 
themselves, it is not strange that the Chinese should look upon the ‘ barbarian’ or 
“foreign devil’? who attemps to instruct them, with the utmost contempt, and turn 
a deaf ear to the doctrines he would inculcate. 

5. Again, their philosophy is a great hindrance to the spread of the gospel. Ido 
not here refer to the moral teachings of Confucius, but to the cold, atheistic specula- 
tions of later writers, which, for several centuries, have been quite generally adopted 
by the literary classes, and their influence has heen widely felt by others. This phi- 
losophy attributes the existence and order of the universe to a self-existing, perpetu- 
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ally operating essence, guided by a self-existing, eternal principle of right. The 
essence and principle are indissolubly united, but are not spiritual in their nature, 
and are utterly devoid of intelligence. The existence of spiritual beings, whether 
men, gods, or evil spirits, is attributed to this same unintelligent cause. Growth 
and deeay, life and death, in short all the changes and vicissitudes that are trans- 
piring in the universe, are produced by the operations of the essence. Order and 
Virtue exist in consequence of the controlling presence of the principle, while all that 
is disorderly and evil, whether in nature or in morals, consists in departures from 
this principle. The operations of the essence are often lawless, overstepping the 
bounds which the principle of right prescribes, and producing evil, anarchy and dis- 
tress in the universe. 

Thus this philosophy accommodates itself and gives license to the deepest depravity 
and wickedness ; gives scope to any amount of superstition ; lays a foundation for the 
whole system of geomancy, prognostication and fortune-telling ; dethrones the one 
self-existing, eternal Author and Sovereign of the universe ; subjects man to the 
control of a blind fate, and tends to uproot all sense of moral accountability. The 
withering, benumbing, deadening influence which this system exerts upon the reli- 
gious instincts and moral sensibilitics, no one can realize until brought into contact 
with the consciences thus seared, and the hearts thus rendered hard as adamant. 

6. The religions of China also present formidable obstacles to the reception of the 
gospel. The principal religions are three, Confucianism, Baddhism and ‘Tauisin. 
The moral precepts of Confucius were, in the main, very good, But his moral system 
has a few radical defects, which constitute barriers to the spread of the gospel all the 
more formidable for being connected with so much that is good, He taught that 
man’s nature was naturally good, and that he may, by his own exertions, become 
holy. This false view of man’s moral state, tends to foster pride and sell-righteous- 
ness, and leads to a rejection of the gospel doctrine of the necessity of being born of 
the Spirit, and of a Saviour to deliver from sin and its consequences. Contucius also 
inculeated the worship of ancestors, ‘This being regarded as the highest act and 
clearest proof of tilial piety, a duty largely dwelt upon by the venerated sage and by 
the whole class of moralists, and being also enjoined by law, it is of all forms of reli- 
gious worship in China the most popular, the most venerated, and the most endeared 
to the hearts of the people. Whatever the rank or condition in life, or whatever 
their shades of religious belief, all scrupulously perform the rites of this worship. 
The ancestral temple is to the Chinaman a sacred spot. Ilere are preserved the tablets 
of his ancestors for many generations, around which their spirits are supposed to 
hover. Here his fathers bowed in worship, and made their oblations of food and in- 
cense, and offered their prayers to their fathers before them. He who will not wor- 
ship his ancestors, is considered a wicked and ungrateful wretch. 

Ilence, the fact that Christianity requires the giving up of ancestral worship, is 
sufficient of itself to create among all classes a strong prejudice against it, and, toa 
great extent, close their ears and hearts against its reception. It also often occurs 
that when a person is convinced of the truth of Christianity and of his duty to em- 
brace it, he is deterred from doing so, especially if he is a poor man, by the fact that 
for giving up ancestral worship, his friends will deny him all title to the proceeds of 
the ancestral estate. 

Buddhism, though it has far less hold upon the affections and veneration of the 
people than ancestral worship, still has its attractions, and constitutes another bar- 
rier to the spread of the gospel. Buddhism answers the wants of men’s religious 
nature far better than Confucianism or the atheistie philosophy referred to above, 
inasmuch as it furnishes a full system of idulatrous worship and religious superstition, 
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and holds out future rewards and punishments, which, though of a gross and material 
character, are to ignorant minds far more impressive than those which are spiritual. 
This system, however, imposes very little moral restraint upon its adherents. Its 
ordinary worship is simple, requiring but little mental or physical exertion. Some 
of its feasts and rites are showy, and calculated to captivate the dark-minded multi- 
tude. Its temples are costly and numerous ; and, what has great influence with the 
Chinese, it is ancient, and its rites and superstitious observances are long established 
and almost universal customs, which are interwoven with the whole framework of 
society. This hoary system of idolatry, the offspring of depraved human nature, 
aided by the machinations of Satan, and peculiarly adapted to please blind and super- 
stitious heathen minds, cannot be dislodged from its strong hold upon the depraved 
hearts of the multitudes of China, without offering a long and dogged opposition. 

Tauism has been dignified by the term *‘rationalism,’* but a far more befitting 
title for it, as it now exists, is ** soreery.’’ Its devotees are largely given to conjura- 
tion, necromaney and devil-worship. They also worship numerous idols. The chief 
obstacles, which this form of idolatry presents to the reception of the gospel, seem to 
consist in the doubt which it tends to throw upon the testimony of prophecy and 
miracles, the inspiration of the prophets and apostles, and the divinity of Christ, 
and the peculiar fascination which sorcery and magical arts have over unenlightened 
minds. 

7. The superstitions of the people constitute a great impediment to the reception of 
the gospel. Superstition is rife among all classes, from the highest to the lowest ; it 
enters largely into every form of religious worship; it is connected with all the good 
and ill luck of life, with all sudden accidents and calamities, with pain, sickness and 
death, and with all the more impressive phenomena of nature, They are continually 
harrassed by dreams and omens, and vexed, as they suppose, by demons. Their ex- 
cited imaginations lead them constantly to resort to ten thousand superstitious expe- 
dients to avert the dreaded evils and quiet their minds. To remove from the minds 
of the people this mass of superstition, which so completely predccupies and perverts 
them, and in its stead to implant sober, rational and Christian views of life and 
duty, is a task that can only be accomplished by the powerful aid of the Holy Spirit. 

8. Popery, which already hasa great number of adherents, will no doubt prove 
another formidable obstacle to the propagation of pure Christianity. Romanism is 
the same here as everywhere else, the uncompromising foe of the Bible and of the 
pure gospel of Christ. Her priests are, and will ever be, the most subtle, bitter and 
powerful enemies of Protestant Christianity in China. Besides, the false views of 
Christianity which Popery conveys to the minds of Chinese gencrally, it will be diffi- 
cult to remove; the character of the priests and converts here has been such as al- 
ready to have produced a strong and wide-spread prejudice against Christianity, and 
to bring disgrace upon the name of Jesus, a name which is now everywhere known 
and associated with the religion of all foreigners. The priests withhold the Holy 
Scriptures, ‘* teaching for doctrines the commandments of men,”’ which will be preju- 
dicial to the reception of the Bible, as the only rule of faith and practice ; and, ** as 
it is in truth, the word of God.” For the above reasons, I believe the heathen who 
have been brought under the influence of Popery, will be much more difficult to bring 
to a saving knowledge of the truth than those who have not. 

%. After all, the great obstacle to the evangelization of this people is their deprav- 
ity and wickedness. The description given of the moral condition of the heathen, in 
the first and third chapters of the epistle to the Romans, is true to the letter as ap- 
plied to the Chinese. ‘¢ Filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity, whisper- 
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ers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant breakers, without natural 
affection, implacable, unmerciful. Their throat is an open sepulchre, with their 
tongues they have used deceit, the poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth is 
full of cursing and bitterness; their feet are swift to shed blood ; destruction and 
misery are in their ways; and the way of peace have they not known; there is no 
fear of God before their eyes.”’ 

Some of the sins above enumerated are peculiarly applicable to the Chinese. They 
are proverbial for their covetousness. The ** love of money,’’ that * root of all evil,’’ 
seems to have unusual sway over their hearts. There is no trick or art in trade, no 
mode of deception and fraud, in which they are not perfect adepts. There is no 
quackery or jugglery, no injustice or crime, that is not frequently resorted to for the 
sake of money. Bribery is also 80 common among officers of government, that impar- 
tial justice is never expected of them, and, if in any case it is exercised, it is a rare 
exception, All their religious worship is performed with a view to obtaining some 
material good ; and a pecuniary reward in the future world is the highest hope of the 
most zealous devotee. To turn the attention and the affections, which are so firmly 
fixed upon temporal good, and place them upon those things which are spiritual, 
unseen and eternal, is no easy task. On listening to the gospel, the first inquiry that 
arises in their minds is, what pecuniary good can be realized from it? Pilfering and 
theft are universal, and robbery and piracy very common. Deception and lying are 
s0 common that the people have almost lost the consciousness that they are wrong. 
Every one deceives all whom he thinks it will be of any advantage to him to deceive, 
and often when it is not, he does it for mere amusement; and he expects that every 
other person is as much given to deception as himself or more; so that all confidence 
in each other’s word is wanting. This holds true not only among strangers, but 
among neighbors, intimate friends, and even the members of the same family, between 
parents and children, brothers and sisters. If they cannot place confidence in each 
other, much less can they confide in a foreigner, at least until they become thoroughly 
acquainted with him, and find in him constant and unswerving integrity. 

Backbiting and quarrelling, slandering and cursing, intrigues and broils, are also 
universal. 

That they are ‘* without natural affection” is shown by the prevalence of infan- 
ticide. 

Fornication, adultery and sodomy are extremely common. The last vice in many 
places is said to be more common than the first. Bookstores are filled with obscene 
hooks; their theatrical plays are often of an obscene character ; lascivious songs are 
sung by travelling minstrels, and one cannot walk the streets without hearing from 
both sexes vile curses and obscene language. Houses of ill-fame abound. Freedom 
from licentiousness constitutes the exception, not the rule. 

But I need not enlarge upon this dark picture. When Christianity shall have 
overcome prejudice against foreigners ang against their religion, when it shall have 
broken the spell of superstition, and hurled idolatry from its throne in the heart, 
when it shall even have convinced the atheist and the polytheist that there is one 
*¢ God over all,’’ and ** one Mediator between God and man,”’ its difficult work is but 
just begun. It must then encounter not only natures depraved, besotted, * dead in 
trespasses and sins,’ but also a tangled aud luxurious growth of deep-rooted vices. 
It must deal with hearts unfeeling and ‘* hard as the nether mill-stone,’’ with con- 
sciences ** seared as with a hot iron,”’ and with passions that hitherto have known no 
restraint. 

Ningpo, May 26, 1859. 
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HNENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTERS FROM MR. THOMAS. 


Tour south of Henthada—Auspicious Ad- 
ditions. 

Henthada, Jan. 12, 1859.—Having a 
week to spend, prior to my going to the 
Tharrawadi district, I determined to spend 
it south of Henthada, on the western 
banks of the Irrawadi. So having sent 
my native helpers over land, I went by 
boat and met my company at Kung-Shah, 
a few miles this side of Donahew. At 
Kung-Shah, the people are mostly Pwo 
Karens. These are brought into the 
fold more slowly than the Sgaus; yet we 
are constantly hearing of one here and 
there giving up idolatry and believing in 
Christ. T found in Kung Shah a believer, 
and others in a favorable state of mind, 
The people are not quite ready to receive 
a teacher; but I fully believe that an as- 
sistant, nay more, a church of Christ, 
will be established here svon. 

The next morning we came on towards 
home, preaching as we came, to both 
Sgaus and Pwos. We reached Laming 
in the afternoon, ere the people are all 
Sgau Karens. IT had the unspeakable 
pleasure of forming a church of twelve 
members here last year. This church has 
remained firm, and been increased to about 
thirty members. We had the pleasure of 
welcoming four members at this time, one 
of whom is a wealthy Karen, at the head 
of a large family and circle of friends, 
We rejoice over this increase. But let us 
not forget that there are, even in this one 
region, Karens enough to raise the num- 
ber of the church to more thana thousand 
members. Do not forget these multitudes 
in your prayers, 

After spending the Sabbath in Laming 
and administering the ordinances there, 
we came on to Zalong. The distance is 
very slight ; but we came preaching to all 
with whom we met. Hence we reached 
the Pwo church in Zalong about the mid- 
dle of the forenoon. There we found 
another family fit for baptism; and yet 
another family, who now are ready to 
give up all for Christ. 
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Preaching in a new Dialect-Summary 
of a Week's Labors. 

I have long felt sorry to leave all the 
preaching in Pwo to native assistants ; 
and this morning I resolved to make the 
I sue- 
ceeded, and conducted the meeting, and 
preached twice during the day and even- 


attempt to preach in Pwo myself, 


ing. But the strangest to me was, the 
natives declared that they understood. 
But words fail to describe the extreme 
weariness of body and mind which | ex- 
perienced in the evening. There is no 
greater effort than that of preaching in 
an imperfectly acquired language. There 
are the thoughts, as usual, to be thought 
of, and also the pronunciation, accent, 
And yet 
one receives his reward in the very act of 


and inflection of every word. 


preaching to these strange tribes in their 
own tongues. were baptized. 

The next morning we came on, preach- 
ingas usual, until we reached Tounghola, 
where isa flourishing Pwo church, had, 
on another occasion of late, administered 
But four others 
were baptized, when we left, and at dark 


the sacrament here. 


reached the city, after an hour's walk. 
But we were among Pwo Karens until 
we were within half a mile of our mission 
house. 

Thus I have spent less than a week ; 
visited three churches, baptized ten con- 
verts, had the communion twice, and 
preached to many of the heathen. We 
wait God's blessing. 

Usefulness of a Tract—Not Discouraged. 

May 3.— Last Sunday I baptized 
a man whose case is one of uncom. 
mon interest. Without hearing the 
Word from any one, simply by reading a 
fract, such an impression was made upon 
him of his need of a Saviour, that he 
found no peace until he professed his 
faith in Jesus Christ. IT am sure you 
would have been exceedingly pleased, 
could you have heard the searching prac- 
tical questions put to him by the church, 
and the simple, straightforward answers. 
This is the third who has been baptized 
since my return from Maulmain, and 
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there are others of whom we have strong 
hope that they have laid hold on Christ, 
and will sooner or later publicly profess 
Hlim before men. T have no reason to be 
discouraged. Indeed, I conceive as soon 
as Tam really discouraged as a Burman 
missionary, | shall be unfit for a mission- 
ary to the Karens or to any other people. 
JOURNAL OF MR. THOMAS. 


Tour to Tharrawadi District. 


Jan. 12.—This day has been spent in 
making preparations for a long tour to 
the Tharrawadi district. None but those 
who have made such tours know how 
much work such preparations impose. 
Besides giving directions to our native 
brethren who remain behind, there are 
clothes and books, food and medicines to 
be putup. All these things are done. 1 
have also got a part of my train across 
the Irrawadi. I now await only the first 
signs of another day to be on our way. 

13.—l am now in a small fishing vil- 
lage of Burmese, about ten miles from 
Henthada. I have found the road a foot 
or more under mud and water much of 
the way ; so, though on horseback, I got 
quite wet before [ stopped for breakfast. 
The Burmans here receive us kindly, and 
supply, free of expense, my train of na- 
tives with food. They also listen with 
apparent interest to what has been said 
to them of the eternal God. 

This evening we are among the Bur- 
mese again, on the banks of the Lyme 
ereck, During the day we have travelled 
the entire distance between the Irrawadi 
and this stream. We found no Karens, 
because our path did not go by their 
houses. But Tam sure there are Karens 
in these parts. 

We passed a region to day which is 
haunted by wild elephants, Those huge 
creatures had, most evidently, been in our 
path but a few hours before we arrived. 
Here are some very interesting listeners 
among the Burmans. It is a late hour 
of the night, yet I am not permitted to 
write or to sleep, owing to the questions 
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alinost constantly put to me. Some of 
the people here scem not far from the 
kingdom. 


An Encouraging Field. 


14.—I am now writing a word from a 
Karen house in Tounghola. This region 
is one of the most populous I have yet 
scen in Burmah. There are ten or twelve 
villages of Karens, all within half an 
hour's walk of each other. I have been 
in this region once or twice before, and 
have long yearned over these multitudes, 
all of whom have been, until now, in 
heathen darkness. But the day seems 
ready to dawn. There is here now at 
least one man, who seems like a true dis- 
ciple of Christ. He and others are desir- 
ous of having a teacher stationed here. 
O, could T be permitted to see a church 
established in this place, I could almost 
adopt the language of Simeon on seeing 
the infant Jesus. [shall spare no pains 
to have one of our best men stationed 
here immediately. T have just preached 
to a house full of attentive listeners. 

Evening.—I did not leave Tounghola 
plains until T had seen many of the peo- 
ple; indeed, not until my strength would 
permit me to preach no longer. Then T 
came on to another region of Karens, and 
am now seated in a house which is raised 
upon posts, twenty feet from the ground. 
Ilere, too, after dinner, eaten by candle- 
light, [have preached and talked until I 
am too weary to say a word more. This 
has heen not only a day of weariness and 
toil, but also of joy and hope. T have 
seldom, if ever, seen and preached to more 
heathen Karens in one day. I now retire 
to rest, suspended high in the air, here at 
the very foot of the Eastern mountains, 


Accommodations in Travelling. 
15.—W hen the sun first lit up the east- 
ern sky this morning, we were ascending 
the hills which seemed to pierce the clouds 
in the distance. We bave come with 


‘much speed, for we supposed that near 


where we now are we should find a com- 
pany of believers, the most southern church 
on these hills. But we are now to address 
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ourselves to another journey, quite as long 
as that already performed. The Chris- 
tians have changed their place of resi- 
dence, and pitched their tents far to the 
north-west, quite at the foot of the hills. 

Evening.—We reached these few weak 
lambs of Christ near night-fall. But O 
the desolateness of the place! There are 
just enough of the bamboos cut away for 
the people to build their frail tent. There 
is a kind of bamboo floor to these huts, 
raised a foot or two from the ground. 
As to the walls, there are none, unless 
here and there a kind of palm leaf set up 
to lean ag:inst a slender bamboo at the 
edge of the tent, can be called walls. For 
the roof, there is scattered upon same 
poles a little dried grass! My walls are 
my curtain, and the roof over me is form- 
ed by a clump of living bamboos, which 
bend gracefully over my tent! But here 
I must stop two nights and one day, as 
to-morrow is Sunday. I find here a com- 
pany of Christian Government surveyors, 
who are all ill with fever and ague. I 
fear the effects of this exposure upon my- 
self and company. 


17.—I am again writing from the tops 
of some of these hills. We passed the 
day yesterday very pleasantly. We ad- 
ministered the ordinances to a little com- 
pany of twenty Christians, but we saw no 
heathen Karens. ‘There are heathen, 
however, whence these Christians come, 
of whom five families are almost ready to 
join the disciples. 

We have performed a hard day’s work. 
But we are all in excellent spirits, for we 
are among the loving children of God, in 
Nga-pee-en. Here are twelve or fifteen 
families, all under one roof, and all 
Christians, though not all yet baptized. 

18.—This has been a day of much in- 
terest, and also of great exposure. The 
buildings are new and not yet completed 
here. There are no proper roofs. The 
chapel has as yet for a roof only a thin 
mat, and that only just high enough to 
clear my head when I stand up. The 
heat has been most fearful, so that I dare 
not stand up even to preach ; but crouch- 
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ing upon my feet and knees, I preached 
with mach liberty. When I had said all 
I was able to say to these converts, we 
started, at about three o'clock, and walk- 
ing until dark, performing a good half 
day’s journey, we came on to Shau-lau, 
Here the members of the church seem 
much improved, compared with what they 
were two years since, when br. Crawley 
visited this place with me. 


Baptisms in Shau-lau, 


19.—Evening. We have had a good 
day here in Shau-lau. Three converts 
have been baptized. We have found it 
very good to commemorate Christ’s dying 
love with these weak, yet real, Christians. 
The heathen have attended our meetings, 
There are now about twenty-five members 
in this church. They have built them- 
selves a good wooden framed chapel, and 
other things appear as if the gospel had 
taken a deep hold upon the people. 

But my company is diminishing, not 
dying, but being disabled by fever. An- 
other is so ill that I must send him at 
once to the plains, but the rest of us ex- 
pect to remain yet two days among the 
mountains, 

20.—All this day has been spent in 
climbing hills, and in following our nar- 
row path through places Where none but 
Karens would be able to keep upon it. 
We took breakfast about noon in a 
large Tay (long house) of heathen Ka- 
rens; and when the sun was sinking be- 
hind the hills, we arrived among a few 
Karens, some of whom, we hope, are 
Christians. Here we are, in a dense jun- 
gle, among the highest hills, in the ex- 
treme northern part of the Tharrawadi 
district. Thus we have come among the 
mountains through almost the whole ex- 
tent of this district, from south to north, 
Ilere the people are few and very poor. 
We are glad to find a house even with a 
floor and roof to sleep in. Ail is wild 
about me. But God is here. 


More Additions—Favorable Reception. 
21.—This morning I visited the Karens 
who live near where we slept. After 
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worship and a thorough examination, two 
only were thought worthy of being bap- 
tized. Ilere an assistant has been sta- 
tioned more or less constantly for the past 
three years. But we rejoice for any to- 
kens of God's favor. 

After administering the ordinance of 
baptisia, we came on with all possible 
speed, and reached the plains at the foot of 
the hills. We are all very weary, but 
glad that we are no longer among those 
mountains so unpropitious to those accus- 
tomed to the plains. We stop to-night 
among the tall elephant grass, where 
there are but a few houses of Burmans. 
But we are very kindly treated ; indeed, 
even Christians could hardly supply our 
wants with more zeal. But alas! there 
are no disciples of Jesus here. On the 
subject of religion, O how dark are these 
minds! 

22.—Again we have travelled all day, 
but to-night we are among Karens whose 
hearts have been renewed and enlightened 
by the Hloly Spirit. Here in Kan-yoa- 
gwen, is one of our most flourishing 
churches. When the church was found- 
ed, I baptized seventeen converts. Others 
have been baptized yearly since. All, 
from the very first, have remained firm, 
80 that now the church numbers about 
fifty members, and several new converts 
are ready to be baptized. 


Congregational Singing among the 
Karens. 

23.—I had an unusually pleasant and 
solemn season in the early Sunday morn- 
ing mecting. All present gave an ac- 
count of their Christian experience, and 
made me feel sure that many, at least, of 
this church are growing in grace. 

At the hour of worship in the morning, 
the scene was truly exciting. The chapel 
was full, also the door ways, and many 
people sat upon the ground and looked 
up at me through the open bamboo-work 
of the floor. 

The first hymn was sung in‘*Ariel.”” It 
might not have been sung with all the 
artistic skill of a Boston choir, but it was 
sung ‘* with a will,’’ and by all, at least 
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by every Christian present. Here Chris- 
tians regard singing as an important part 
of divine worship, and all try to partici- 
pate in it. 

On reading the fifth of 2d Corinthians, 
I was overwhelmed with its contents. I 
never before saw half the meaning in that 
chapter. Lest the unconverted part of 
my congregation might leave before I got 
to the sermon, [ made free comments as I 
read. But 1 had the pleasure of finishing 
my sermon on 2 Cor. 5: 17, and all the 
other services, before one person left the 
house. Indeed, most of the people re- 
mained while seven interesting candidates 
related their Christian experience and 
were baptized. It must be that what I 
heard before T arrived here, is true.— 
They told me, ** The heathen in Kan-yoa- 
gwen areshaken’’—they are awake, ina 
degree, to a sense of their condition. 
And O that Zion might travail in birth 
for these perishing souls. Then would 
she bring forth. Few days in my mis- 
sionary life have been so full of interest 
as this. 


Tour to the North— State of the Churches. 

Feb. 1.—The past ten days have been 
spent in visiting to the north of Kan-yoa- 
gwen. Indeed, I have been quite to the 
extreme north-west of this district. I 
was surprised to find so many heathen 
Karens, I was constantly among those 
who never before listened to the gospel 
from the lips of a missionary. I visited 
and administered the ordinances to two 
more small churches, a portion of whose 
members were Christians in the days of 
Burman rule. I would have liked ex- 
tremely to extend my tour into the Prome 
district, in order to visit a populous re- 
gion of heathen Karens east of Prome 
city. But this was not consistent with 
my other duties. 

While I went north, Totah and a part 
of my company went to the south-east. 
So that we have gone over almost the en- 
tire province. I have visited in person 
seven little churches. We had no occa- 
sion to exercise discipline upon any mem- 
ber of these churches. We have baptized 
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only twelve persons from among the 
heathen, but there are more than that 
number of new converts whom we could 
not yet admit to the churches, 

Promising Indications. 

But what gives us very peeuliar joy, 
are the indications that churches may soon 
arise in new localities. I have already 
spoken of Tounghola. IT have just made 
arrangements for one of our best men to 
go to that place. He starts early to-mor- 
row morning. [ am unable to tell you 
what yearning desires I feel toward that 
populous region, Help me in bearing my 
burden. This region, and, indeed, this 
whole province, weighs heavily upon my 
soul. But these heathen, these seven 
Karen and two Burman churches, and 
these ten native preachers, [ commend to 
God. And now, as I enter my little boat 
to return by night to Henthada, I look to 
God. * Help, Lord, for vain is the help 
of man.” 

TOUNGOO MISSION, 
LETTERS FROM DR. MASON, 


Paku Association—Encouraging Advance- 
ment, 

Paku-dom, Jan. 28, 1859.—The Paku 
Association closed its session last week, 
and it was the most interesting meeting I 
ever attended in any country. The work 
is deepening and widening all around us. 
The stations have increased from fifty-two 
last year to fifty-eight this. Though it 
has been a year of famine for many, the 
subscriptions to the Mission Society have 
increased fifty per cent. A large propor- 
tion of the congregations have built new 
and more substantial chapels. The chareh 
with which we met has a large teak 
chapel nearly completed, on which they 
have expended more than seven hundred 
rupees for sawing timber and carpenter 
work. Another church raised its sub- 
scription more than fifty per cent., though 
it expended four hundred rupees for hired 
labor on a new chapel, and has had an 
insufficient harvest. Thus neither hard 
times, nor building new meeting-houses 
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at home prevents them from increasing 
their efforts abroad. 

Another congregation sent twenty-five 
rupees to the Mission Society, the same 
as last year, but added nineteen for Mrs. 
Mason's school, and thirteen for the poor. 
Besides supporting their teacher and his 
family, they gave him eleven rupees in 
money, areca nuts to the value of twelve 
rupees—(they are used in barter like 
money)—and bought him a horse. <A 
third increased their subseription twenty 
per cent., and added twenty-six rupees 
for Mrs. Mason’s school, eighteen for 
Quala, and gave eighteen to their own 
teacher. 

About two thousand persons were pres- 
ent, among whom was our Christian 
Commissioner, Major Phayre, whose visit 
will be long remembered by the substan- 
tial boons he conferred upon the people. 
He appointed two Christian Karen magis- 
trates in the place of the Burmese heathen 
who have hitherto held rule over them. 

Ile said the most remarkable thing he 
saw was the young teachers who had been 
raised up on the ground, whose speaking 
and general appearance pleased him much, 
For their own normal school, he agreed 
to ask government for a grant of three 
thousand rupees to build a brick school- 
house, and to procure some expensive sci- 
entific apparatus which I suggested as 
desirable, A monthly grant-in-vid we 
will not have, because it will do the peo- 
ple more good to support the pupils in 
school themselves, 

The Commissioner seems about as great 
an enthusiast as you deem me. Ile re- 
marked at parting, ‘*T can assure you I 
came with high anticipations, but I have 
been truly surprised at what I have 
seen.”’ 


Bible-Class Instruction, 


Bghai-dom, March 1.—A Biblical con- 
versationeze, if there be such a thing in 
the dictionary, is what we are greatly 
enjoying in these Bghai mountains every 
night, When the Association closed, 
several of the Bghai assistants came 
around me, and urged me to stay and 
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teach them. They said their people 
would furnish them with provisions, so 
. that there would be no difficulty about 
their hoard. ** Come along, then,’’ was 
my reply; and here they are—about 
twenty of them—a regular school of the- 
I make my Bghai writer, how- 
Though a 


ology. 
ever, do most of the work. 
young man, and one who never went out 
of Toungoo for his education, he has a 
better knowledge of the Scriptures, is 
better skilled in figures, is a better pen- 
man, writes a better letter and preaches 
& better sermon than any other man in 
Bghai-dom. In the evening all come to- 
gether, with all the readers, male and fe- 
male, in the village, and we take up the 
portions of Scripture which have been the 
subject of study during the day. T make 
such remarks on them as the occasion 
seems to call for, and then every one pres- 
ent asks for explanations on all the points 
of dilliculty that oceur to him ; and when 
the lessons of the day have been exhaust- 
ed, questions on other portions of the 
Scripture are in order. As I have the 

best read assistants answer the easier 

questions, there is more of social converse 

than formal lecturing in our assemblies. 

The meetings seem very interesting to the 

villagers, as well as to the young preach- 

ers. Onone side is a crowd of young 
girls in their teens, with a few mothers 
in Israel, who have learned to read a lit- 
tle ; and on the other, several elders, read- 
ing in spectacles ; while the old chief sits 
by a centre part, suggesting questions for 
the bashful and backward to ask. The 
people do not know quite as much as the 
farmers in a village of New England ; but 
the desire for knowledge is not more 
strongly developed in any agricultural 
district in America than it is here; and 
that is worth more than a college degree 
where the love of knowledge is lacking. 

TAVOY MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. CROSS, 
Tour to Metoh—New Disease. 

Tavoy, Dee. 22.—The Karens came in 
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and my luggage on a tour to that place. 
I left home in the morning on the 23d, 
and arrived in the evening at Lockchin. 
We were overtaken in the evening at 
Lockchin hy a violent shower. I was 
without tent or any kind of shelter, and 
hence apprehended most serious results 
from an anticipated drenching. We had 
only a few moments’ warning before the 
shower was upon us ; yet before it reached 
us the Karens had constructed with leaves 
and bamboos a water-proof tent, in which 
I spent the night perfectly secure from 
the rain. 
24.—Arrived at Metoh about 5, P. M. 
The people are much alarmed by reports 
of the prevalence of cholera in town. The 
Burmese, who come out to trade with the 
Karens, find it for their interest to exag- 
gerate their reports of the sickness in 
town, so as to prevent the people from 
going to town themselves. The prices of 
all articles brought for sale are in this 
way readily increased to double what they 
otherwise would be. The Karens, how- 
ever, in this place are no longer what 
they were ten or twelve years ago. They 
have, in a measure, risen above the fear 
which a few years ago would have driven 
half the inhabitants from the place. I 
find the people afflicted in their families 
by a variola or pox, which so nearly re- 
sembles the small pox as hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from that fearful plague in the 
appearance of the pustules. This is a 
variety of pox unknown in America. It 
is rarely fatal, but from its resemblance 
to the small pox, usually produces great 
alarm. Many of the people think it here 
the real small pox, and yet they do not 
flee from it. I take this as an encourage- 
ment, an evidence of advancement in civ- 
ilization, and of Christian knowledge 
among the Karens. 
26.—Sabbath. The congregation large. 


Importance of Missionary Visitation. 


27.—Left Metoh for Kergen. This 
church is small and scattered. Many 
eases of fault. I was unable to visit this 


from Metoh with elephants to convey me 


place last year. There is an influence 
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connected with the visits of the mission- 
ary, which seems almost necessary with 
these churches. Perhaps it is on account 
of habit. They seem revived when we 
are with them, but too soon relapse ; and 
if they cannot be visited annually, the re- 
lapse becomes nearly hopeless. Where, 
however, there is so little knowledge, 
either of the Scriptures or anything else 
which can do them any good, it must be 
felt that their relapses from consistency 
in Christian walk are hardly surpris- 
ing. 

Two were baptized, and all seemed 
much revived, and promised to come back 
to their chapel, from which they had 
nearly all scattered away. 


29.—Left for Lehtapoo, a Pwo village 
on the southern branch of the Tenasserim. 
There are still left four of the six original 
members who first constituted this church. 
Two of them are old men, who struggled 
long with their fears of sorcery, before 
they ventured to become Christians. They 
met me as men whose life was hid with 
Christ in God. When I asked them the 
usual question in salutation, ‘* Are you 
happy?” they said, ‘* We are perfectly 
happy. God is our God, and we are 
his.”’ I spent a season of much pleasure 
with this little church, now increased to 
about twenty members. Four have been 
baptized during the year, and they seem 
to be growing in grace and the knowl- 
edge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


Jan. 2.—At Metoh. The large chapel 
"was well filled. This church has enjoyed 
a revival during the rainy season, and 
their pastor, Thoumoo, has baptized four- 
teen or fifteen converts. I preached too 
long for my strength, but find no other 
bad effects than temporary fatigue and 
exhaustion of strength. There is a great 
and pleasing difference in the condition 
of this church from its condition last 
year. Then, nearly half the members 
had by their confession been guilty of 
breaking their pledge against the use of 
arrack, and of other serious offences 
against good discipline. Now, scarcely 
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seem united in their pastor, who is truly 
a man of much talent as a preacher and 
pastor. The boldness of his thoughts and 
the strength and point with which they 
are presented would be creditable any- 
where, and would be listened to with in- 
terest, let them come from whom they 
would, 

The contribution of this chureh in 
money does not equal that of last year ; 
but the reason is not that they have less 
interest, but less money. All the Karens 
in this, as well as the Mergui province, 
have suffered an almost entire famine of 
rice, and have had to purchase at exor- 
bitant prices ; hence they have no money. 
This church has, however, considerably 
more than supported theirown pastor and 
school teacher. 

3.—Left for Kaitu, which is also on 
my way home. 


Kaitu can hardly be 
ealled a church. 


A wide section of terri- 
tory has professed disciples scattered here 
and there in it. We have recently em- 
ployed an assistant in this place,—a good 
man, who was obliged to leave preaching 
two years ago on account of our retrench- 
ments; for he could not live among so 
seattered and crooked a people without 
more help than we were able to give him 
to procure food for his family. Two per- 
sons offered themselves for baptism ; but 
I preferred to leave them to be baptized 
by the Metoh pastor, who will make a 
tour in this region after me. I trust my 
visit here will not be in vain. I could 
not see all who profess te be Christians; hut 
those whom I did see seemed much en- 
couraged, and T hope they will this year 
build a chapel and gather around it. 


Tavoy Association. 


I left town on the 12th January to 
attend the meeting of the Tavoy and 
Mergui Association, to be held at Gud- 
vadsa. <A plenty of Karens volunteer to 
row my boat up the Tavoy, so that I am 
not obliged to hire any coolies. 


14.—Arrived at Nyandoolay in the 
evening. The members at this place have 


an open fault of this kind is found. They 


built a very nice chapel, and scemed all 
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life to greet me. They taxed themselves 
with five rupees a family, to build their 
chapel, 

15.—The people of Nyandoolay provid- 
ed me clephants to pass over the moun- 
tains to Gudvadsa, Just about half way 
to the latter place, I met the people com- 
ing after me with elephants from Gud- 
vasa. They had heard of my arrival 
and started to convey me to their village 
almost at the same time that I started to 
goto them. This could not but be pleas- 
I arrived about noon, and 
found that the people had built a new 
chapel, and made convenient preparations 
I al- 
ready find some heathen people here from 
far above Yay and from within the Maul- 
main province. 


ing to me, 


for the mecting of the Association, 


16.—Spent the Sabbath in preaching, 
T find my strength increasing instead of 
diminishing by my jungle life. The con- 
gregation is not so large as it would have 
been ina more central place. Yet 1 trust 
it will be equally profitable, in’ conse- 
quence of the influence cast beyond the 
borders of Christian society. 

17.—The meeting of the Assoviation 
began. Rev. E. B. Cross was chosen 
Chairman, and Totatopan and Quine 
clerks, and a committee of six to intro- 
duce any resolutions or questions which 
the Association may wish to consider, 

The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Thoumoo, from Gen. 6; 13—** And God 
said to Noah, the end of all flesh is come 
before me; for the earth is filled with 
violence through them ; and behold I will 
destroy them with the earth.”’ 

Ile said, ** God sent the flood to destroy 
the world,—not simply to sweep away the 
wicked who then lived to vex Ilim, but to 
give proof and example of a still more 
dreadful end to come by fire. * For, as it 
was in the days of Noah, so shall the 
coming of the Son of man be.’ And the 
destruction of Sodom in the days of Lot 
heightens the force of the example into 
certain proof, that the wicked will be cut 
off, and suffer the vengeance of eternal 
fire. Did not God give warning of this 
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dreadful end, before it came upon the 
world of the ungodly in the days of Noah? 
Yes, but none except Noah and his house 
believed or regarded it. Men now hear 
continually the ery of alarm, but the time 
seems to be long. They wait ten, twenty 
or thirty years, and the threatenings are 
not fulfilled. The end does not come. 
All things remain as they were from the 
beginning. No signs of fearful rain, or 
the rumbling of fire from beneath or 
above are heard. Those who make the 
alarm are mocked and called false proph- 
ets. But in an instant, ‘in an hour 
when they looked not for Him,’’ the Son 
of man came, and no remedy or escape 
was left for the wretches who had defied 
God and mocked at his warnings. 

**Noah believed and escaped. The 
men of Nineveh believed and escaped, and 
so may we and the ungodly who are round 
about 

In the afternoon, after reading the 
Scriptures and a short discourse from the 
Chairman, the letters were presented and 
read by the delegates of the churches. 
All spoke of the famine which they had 
endured. Some complain of a low state 
of piety among the members, and the dis- 
position to seatter away from their chap- 
els, which is so prevalent among the Ka- 
rens of these provinces. 

The contributions of the churches are 
generally somewhat less than they were 
last year, owirg to the famine. I hope, 
however, we shall be able to support the 
preachers now employed among the 
churches, and have means to send a few 
young men belonging to the school in 
town to-read the Seriptures and do what 
they can to preach the gospel among the 
heathen. 

18.—The morning session was opened 
by religious exercises and a short discourse 
by the Chairman. The session was de- 
voted to the matters presented by the 
committee of six, appointed to present 
and introduce any questions or resolutions 
which any members of the Association 
might wish to have considered. Nothing 
new was presented, yet a few things here- 
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tofore presented and resolved upon were 
again held up for approval and for con- 
tinued effort,—such as attempts to éxpose 
the Burmese who might bring arrack for 
sale; to encourage their children to go 
when called by their teacher; to assist 
him on his preaching tours; also to aid 
the missionary in his pastoral visits to go 
from one place to another. The Karens 
have done all they could to save my ex- 
penses in this way, and my travelling ex- 
penses among them will be next to noth- 
ing. If they were acquainted with man- 
aging a hyat at sea, I should not be oblig- 
ed to expend anything for my work. 

The afternoon session was introduced 
by religious exercises. © Arrangements 
were made for preaching excursions, and 
for raising funds for printing, ete. The 
assistants enter heartily into the matter 
of raising funds to print my notes on Ro- 
mansand the Revelation ; also to continue 
the Karen calendar, The assistants now 
say they cannot do without it ; and since 
it describes Dr. Jayne's medicines, [ have 
received letters of congratulation even 
from Toungoo by the natives, so that I 
feel enough encouragement to go on with 
it, and regard it as one necessary means 
of health, both of the body and the mind, 
for this people. 

The meeting of the Association for 1860 
was appointed for the middle of January 
at Kawot, and quarterly meetings for the 
ordained pastors to visit all the churches 
and hold the communion with them, and 
spend a few days with them in preaching 
and prayer. All the assistants are also 
to meet quarterly at convenient places for 
mutual improvement. 


Attentive Hearers—Church Prospering. 


19.—Spent the day at Gudvadso, after 
the breaking up of the meeting of the As- 
sociation, for the special benefit of the 
little church in this place. On the 
whole, we have had a very interesting, 
and, I trust, profitable meeting. IT shall 
not now attempt to state the number of 
baptisms for the year, though I might 
make out a partial statement from the 
letters of the churches. I expect, how- 
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ever, many more will be baptized when \ 
make my pastoral visits to the.churches, 
and a good deal will be added to the con- 
tributions now reported in the letters to 
the churches. A number of the heathen 
came from the north, and some who were 
idolaters, as most of the Karens in the 
Yay and Laming districts are, not only 
listened with interest to our preaching 
and our proceedings, but professed their 
disgust for idolatry, and we hope will be 
converted as the influences of the gospel 
are more and more extended in their di- 
rection. 

20—21.—With the chureh at Nyau- 
doolay. The church under the pastoral 
care of Rey. Kolaupau, seems to be ina 
good state, and our time spent with them 
was pleasantly spent in preaching and in 
the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 


Locating a Chapel. 

22—24.—The church at Shintopce I 
find in a very disorderly and unpleasant 
condition. They have not attended mect- 
ings during the rains, or done anything 
worth naming to feed their pastor, and 
besides have scattered away from the 
chapel, and been guilty of many open of- 
fences against good diseipline. The rea- 
son seems to be that in an attempt to 
build a new chapel, a question about its 
location so divided the minds and interest 
of the people, that they not only neglected 
to build their chapel, but almost all other 
Christian duties. As the question of the 
location of the chapel was still unsettled, 
and they had only prepared a temporary 
structure for the present meetings, I eall- 
ed the old men to follow me, to visit the 
different sites, to go around to all their 
houses, so that T might acquaint myself 
fully with all the circumstances of the 
case, 

After preaching in the evening and 
dismissing the congregation, I called them 
to discuss their different interests. I 
found a majority in favor of building 
their chapel where it had been before, 
and where they had already collected 
much of the timber for anew one. After 
listening to all they had to say, I present- 
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ed the case distinctly before them, with 
my own reasons for not shifting the place 
and giving themselves up again to the 
control of the bad habit which has done 
almost more than anything else to destroy 
their prosperity and keep them in a state 
of helpless poverty. [was happy to sce 
them all heartily (or apparently so) come 
round to one mind and to a unanimous 
resolution to build their chapel where 
they had first intended, and where the 
ruins of the old one still remain. 
28,—Sabbath.—We spent nearly two 
days in church or covenant meeting, lis- 
tening to the confessions of the people. 
Two-thirds or more of the number have 
been guilty of breaking their temperance 
pledge, or of breaking the Sabbath during 
the year. All delinquencies are as thor- 
This, 


with the exhortations, rebukes and in- 


oughly ferreted out as possible, 


structions which are necessary in such a 
ease, make our work most laborious and 
unpleasant. But we feel that such work 
isa part of our labor, and most difficult 
and trying it is. But God knows them 
that are his; and if we can be instru- 
mental in helping them that are his to a 
knowledge of themselves and of the judg- 
ments which must begin at the house of 
God, we have little anxiety for the wear 
and tear to which it may subject us. We 
could not well administer the communion, 
and left without doing so. But 1 feel 
very much encouraged at the revival which 
seems to have taken place, 


RANGOON MISSION, 


LETTER FROM MR. STEVENS, 
Baptism at Thongzai. 


Rangoon, May 15, 1859.—Ko En, our 
pastor, preached for us to-day, having 
returned from Thong-zai yesterday. He 
reports favorably of the prosperity of the 
good cause at that place. He baptized 
one woman, the wife of one of the Chris- 
tians, who has been a partial believer,— 
“convinced of the truth,’ she says—for 
a long time. All, she said, when I made 
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my Visit there, all that was wanting in 
her case was, that she could not wholly 
give up the world. She liked to attend 
theatrical shows. She had lost all confi- 
dence in Buddhism, and did not follow 
But now that she 
has taken a decided stand for Christ, we 
trust her influence will be good. Her 
brother is one of the members, and al- 


the ancestral customs. 


though not a man of much force, is very 
consistent as a Christian, and has a mind 
bent on preaching according to his ability, 
T expect him to spend a part of the rains 
with me, studying the Scriptures, and 
hope he may yet become useful as an as- 
sistant. 

There are now nine believers at Thong- 
zai, all belonging to the Rangoon church, 
excepting two who purpose taking letters 
from the Maulmain church to join with 
them. One of these, Ko Zah, was for 
years employed as a school-teacher in 
Maulmain. He is now about sixty years 
of age, and is acting as the leader of the 
little hand there in their Sabbath meet- 
ings. We hope ere long to see there a 
distinet chureh with its own pastor. 


The Work at Rangoon. 


In Rangoon, we trust the work is going 
onward. ‘There are at present no appli- 
cants for baptism, nor any who seem 
earnestly seeking the truth. But besides 
our stated Sabbath ministrations, the 
truth is daily exhibited either in the zayat 
or in private houses, and is listened to 
with respect, and seems for the time to 
produce its legitimate effect, correcting 
false impressions of Christianity itself, 
and showing to the people many things 
respecting their own system, which, 
though clearly taught in their books, had 
failed to arrest their attention. We en- 
deavor to impress these things on them, 
to disturh, if possible, their fatal security, 
and rouse them to seek salvation from 
Him who is able to deliver. Some of 
them, however, seem dreadfully infatuat- 
ed ;—as LT was told a few days since by a 
man over sixty, somewhat distinguished 
for his works of merit, “If by following 
Gaudama’s religion [ must perish,’’—as 
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I had been showing him from his own 
books, and as he could not deny,—** then 
I will perish,’’ said he; * I cannot aban- 
don the religion of my fathers.’’ O that 
effectual prayer might be offered. both 
here and at home, that this fatal infatua- 
tion might be broken up which charac- 
terizes a large mass of this people. 


LETTER FROM DR. DAWSON, 
Census of Pegu. 


Rangoon, May 15, 1859.—In a recent 
number of the *Rangoon Times,”* the ed- 
itor of that paper publishes the official re- 
port of the census taken of the inhabitants 
in Pegu province for the years 1855, 1856 
and 1857. 

The report states that a census is taken 
yearly by the village officers in the month 
of August, and the results of the last 
three years’ census are as follows : 


Total Population of Pegu. 


1656. . 582,253. 
ets » « « « » 


“The real progress of the population 
is not of course so rapid, observes the re- 
port, ‘‘as would appear from this state- 
ment. The apparent increase is owing 
to the greater carefulness and accuracy 
with which the village returns are pre- 
pared, There is reason to believe that the 
returns do not yet show the full amount 
of population. 

The numbers of males and females, and 
of adults and infants are as follows. 


550,966, 
148,647. 
140,590. 


289,237. 


431,510. 
408,693. 


Boys under 16 years, 
Girls under 16 years, 


Total of males, . . 
Total of females,. . 


Total population,. . . 840,203. 


“The numbers of the different races 


November, 


which the population is composed, are as 
follows : 


571,696 
118,084 
04,405 
17,804 


Burmese, . 
Karens,. . 
Talings, . 
Khyens, . 

. 


Shans, 
Indians, 


e 
° 
Yabaings, 
Chinese, . . 
d 


descendants, 


Luropeans an 
Jews, 
Other races, . 


the 


Total number of inhabitants, . . 540,023 


continues the 


“Tt appears probable,’ 
report, “that the greater portion of those 
persons here entered as Burmese in race, 
are in reality Talings, who have lost their 
national spirit. There does not appear 
to have been any considerable amount of 
immigration into the province during the 
past year. 

‘The population of the town of Ran- 
goon had inereased from 45,246 souls in 
1856 to 60,562 in 1857. The population 
of Prome, the second largest town in the 
province has slightly increased during the 
same period, and now amounts to upwards 
of 20,000 souls.”’ 

From these extracts, it is made to ap- 
pear, that the population of the whole 
province of Pegu, which comprises a ge- 
ographical area as large as two States of 
the size of New York, is less than one mil- 
lion. From my own personal knowledge 
of the country, 1 cannot but believe that 
the census returns are still incorrect. 
From many places situated in the interior 
no returns were received atall. That the 
people do not rightly understand the ob- 


ject for which a census is taken is very 


evident, and hence in every way they try 
to conceal the number of their families. 
They suppose the measure to be connected 
with revenue questions. The fewer in- 
habitants they introduce on the returns, 
the less taxes they will have to pay. It 
is very natural for such people to reach 
that conclusion, 

Beginning at the mouth of the Rangoon 
river, and proceeding along the creek run- 
ning into the Irrawadi and up the valley 
of that nuble stream, embracing, say a 


| 
| 13,916 
» «10,075 
4,748 
3,562 
70s 
| | 
| 
| 
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distance of five miles, on both the eastern 
and western banks of the river, as far as 
Thayet, Meaday, and to the English boun- 
dary, IT should put the population down 
as one million; and for all other parts of 
the province, at half a million more, 
When the first census was taken, in 1855, 
the whole population was estimated ata 
little over half a million; in two years 
after, another quarter of a million and 
more is added to the returns ; showing 
that there is ground for still supposing a 
much larger number of inhabitants to be 


resident in Pegu province than is record- 


ed in the reports furnished by the Bur- 
mese and Karen village officers. In round 
numbers therefore, the population may be 
assumed at one million five hundred thou- 


sand people, of all ages, sexes, and races. 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Burmah. 


A Catholie movement, which is now 
taking place in Burmah, deserves a pass- 
ing notice. Last week a small French 
screw steamer called the Alon-prah,”’ 
after the founder of the present Burmese 
dynasty, proceeded up the river to the 
royal city of Mandelay. The steamer is 
of the reputed burden of 118 tons, and is 
owned by a mereantile company in’ Bor- 
deaux. She was sent here to be offered 
for sale to the king, and brought out from 
fifteen to twenty French emigrants. The 
object of these emigrants is to form an es- 
tablishment at the capital for the growth 
and manufacture of silk ; a department 
of enterprise which seems capable of al- 
most unlimited expansion in Burmah, 


Mons. d°Orgoin, who is the leading 
spirit of the present mission, and bears the 
title of General by courtesy, is the bearer 
of a pontifical letter from the court of 
Rome, which is to be read in the presence 
of his majesty the king of Barmah and 
ministers, appointing bishop Bijandet the 
viear apostolic and metropolitan of all 
Burmah, Bishop Bijandet, as a mere 


priest, has beena resident in this country 

for more thar twenty years, and is the 

first instance of a Frenchman having at- 

tained to the dignity of the pope’s repre- 
25 
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sentative in this kingdom, an Italian hav- 
ing invariably filled the office of bishop 
and vicar apostolic in Burmah. This 
change is attributed to the influence of the 
present Emperor of the French, who is ap- 
parently anxious to extend his prestige, if 
not his religion, in these oriental territo- 
ries. Though a secular person, Mons, 
d’Orgoin is looked upon somewhat in the 
light of a nuncio from the pope; and, as 
his holiness is regarded as one of the 
crowned heads of Europe, his deputed ser- 
vant will be received, it is said, in the 
sume manner as the late embassy from 
the Governor General of India, who is the 
vieeroy and representative of the queen of 
England. 

That the king will accord to the Pope’s 
communication and his delegate anything 
beyond the usual and prescriptive ceremo- 
nies and courtly formalities, seems very 
doubtful ; and more consideration will be 
no doubt shown to the servant of a tem- 
poral prince, than to the representative of 
the head of a foreign religion. Time, the 
great revelator of all political and diplo- 
matic schemes, will unfold the result of 
this Catholic movement in Burmah. 


Episcopal Mission established in Maul- 
main, 


The long projected plan of establishing 
an Episcopal mission in Burmah is about 
going into operation. Three weeks ago, 
the Rev. Augustus Shears reached Ran- 
goon on his way to Maulmain, where he 
expected to commence a station, under the 
patronage of ‘the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.’’ 
Personally, Mr. Shears-is a fine young 
man, and is possessed of a most catholic 
spirit. He is, 1 believe, unmarried, and 
goes to work, as svon as he can command 
a sufficient knowledge of the language, 
among the Burmese population. He ex- 
pects to be joined shortly by a first rate 
schoolmaster, when a school will be com- 
meneed, and thus hand in hand, preaching 
and teaching, preaching to adults, and 
teaching the young, will proceed together 
for the evangelization of these heathen 
people. 
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Appeal to American Baptists. 


Thus the inheritance of the American 
Baptist churches, is being divided, and 
will slowly pass away out of their hands, 
For more than forty-six years, by the 
common and well understood consent of 
all evangelical denominations throughout 
Christendom, the Burman empire was, in 
the providence of God, the allotted ficld 
of missions freely surrendered to the Bap- 
tists of America, Assuming the trust 
thus conferred upon them, they here sow- 
ed bountifully, for many along year, **the 
things of the kingdom.”’ But they have 
now apparently grown weary and faint 
before the work is done. 
abandoned, All our missions are weak- 
ened. New fields are unoccupied, and 
other bodies of the Christian army are 
marching in to possess the land. It is a 
solemn question, and ought to be as sol- 
emnly pondered by every true hearted 
Baptist,—Ought these things to be so? 
Are you willing to give up Burmah—the 
field of your first love for missions—the 
field of so many tears and prayers and 
sacrifices, — precious lives sacrificed — 
heaps of money spent, and of much labor 
done? Then, if willing to retire, just sit 
still, refuse supplies, talk a few years 
longer about questions of missionary pol- 
icy, and your inheritance in Burmah is 
lost. 


Arracan has been 


TELOOGOO MISSION, 


LETTER FROM MR, JEWETT, 
Viyaty—Village Preaching. 


Bucherreddy-palem, Jan. 27, 1850,.— 
This morning, a little after sunrise, Kan- 
akayah and myself started for Viyaty, 
three miles from the tent. After passing 
through this tope of olive-trees, and 
threading our way through narrow lanes 
inhabited by weavers, we came to the 
small tank, in the rear of which is the 
temple and its lofty tower which forms its 
gateway, and on its banks streets lined 
with palm-trees, On either side of our 

ath were rice-fields,—some already cut 
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and stacked, some ready for the sickle, 
and some still green. Some fields had 
only recently been sown, 

Viyaty is situated on a rising ground 
which forms the bank of a tank for a 
great distance. This tank isa fine sheet - 
of water, seven square miles or 4480 acres 
in extent,—the cause of all this fertility. 
The endless monotony of the plains gave 
way here to a charming prospect, The 
distant ghauts, the nearer hills, the vales, 
the trees, the fields of grain, were purely 
eastern. Cooley men were carrying plants 
of young grain, and the women were at 
work planting them. 

The streets of the village were fenced 
in with walls made of stone laid in mud ; 
the houses, in part, were made of the 
sume material and covered with grass, 
After passing the small temple, we went 
to the centre of the village, where a plat- 
form of rough stones formed around a 
shade tree indicated the place of public 
mecting. Kanakayah began to read from 
the **Jewel mine of Salvation,’’ He told 
them of the only true incarnation of God 
to save man from sin and hell. IT follow- 
We told them how 
an ancient prediction had been fulfilled 
in the birth of one like unto us; yet be- 
ing, in reality, Immanuel—*God with 
us.”" Your temples, your priesthood, 
your sacrifices—all proclaim that you are 
under guilt, cut off from access to God, 
All these are evidences of your need, 
Here is a man who never sinned. He is 
your sacrifice, your atonement, the true 
Mediator to bring you to God. See his 
body, inhabited by divinity—arsumed on 
purpose to expiate your guilt. Dehold 
Him, dying, triumphing over death, and 
ascending to God to intercede for you. 
Now what is your duty ?—to turn from 
dumb idols, from a sinful and dying priest- 
hood, from forms of worship that minis- 
ter to impurity, to the only true God, who 
built heaven and earth, 

Men and women, old and young, the 
aged tottering on their canes, came togeth- 
er, lining the street for a considerable dis- 
tance. The people were farmers, intelli- 
gent, and able to understand, but not one 


ed in the same strain. 


id 
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of them could read. Finally, a brahmin, 
anda few boys able to read made their 
appearance and were supplied with books. 

On our return, about nine o’elock, the 
sun was hot, rendering it uncomfortable 
even with an umbrella of double thick- 
ness. The nights are so cold this month 
that one might imagine a heavy frost ; but 
as sv0n as the sun is up, the fervent heat 
begins. 

27.—Evening.—This evening we all 
came into this village where we found a | 
large concourse of people, men and wo- 
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men. Many farmers were among them, 
a noble set of people, mostly unable to 
read. We read and explained a part of 
Romans, 10th chapter. We were in full 
view of the temple with its ritual, its dai- 


_ ly routine of service, proclaiming man’s 


guilt. It can do nothing more. We 
told them Christ has come to put an end 
toa bodily and outward service, that He 
requires them only to believe in order to 
be saved. Some were disposed to dispute, 
while many heard attentively. 


MISCE 


LLANY: 


THE KYANS OF BORNEO. 


News of the 
Churches for August an interesting account of 
a new field for missionary labor in the island 
of Borneo. 


Mr. Meldrum gives in the 


Of all the aborigines of the immense 
island of Borneo with which I have come 
in contact, the Kyans are certainly the 
most interesting; they are numerous, 
courageous, independent and trath-loving; 
they greatly respect the English, and ex- 


press a desire for teachers. Mohammed- 


anism has not yet obtained amongst them | 


any converts, and they have ascended a 
few rounds of the ladder of civilization ; 
thus they present a very fair and promis- 
ing field for missionary enterprise. 

That they are great head-takers, I ad- 
mit, and I fear they will be so until we 
teach them better. This is the worst fea- 
ture in their character. 

My knowledge of this tribe has been 
derived from two visits to Barram ; one 
made five years ago, the last five months 
ago. 

Barram river discharges itselfinto the sea 
about eighty miles south west from La- 
buan; the barat the mouth is very shallow, 
and extends from two to three miles sea- 
ward ; the diffieulty of access to this river 
may account for the infrequency with 


which it has been visited. The late Mr. 


Burns, Mr. St. John, the present British 
consul at Brunai, and myself, are the only 
Europeans who have been there. 

The Kyans, who are located on this 
river, came from Balloi in the interior, 
near the Rejang, about twenty years ago. 
The tribe Kaniah were supreme, before 
their advent; those two tribes are becom- 
ing amalgamated, and are stationed as 
follows: at 120 miles from the sea the 
first settlement is found, it is called Lum- 
bum. 


CAMPONG,. NATION, CHIEF. FIGHTING 
MEN. 

Lumbum, Kyan, Aban Nipa, 150 
” Tamading, 150 

Batu Balla, Kaniah, Awalaging, 50 
Maboolun, Kyan, Oyong ding,, 50 
Parringaw, 50 
Longwat, Kaniah, Tamobong pang, 100 
“ “ Lari Mading, 100 
Tamawandien, Kyan, In dispute, 100 
Omapoo, Kyan, Tamobong, Nipa, 400 
Lympawanan, Kaniah, Oyayabit or Haweat, 200 
Mampawa, Mixed, Tamang poyong ajing, 150 

| Longakah, Kaniah, Sagan, 100 
| Mampawa, Mixed, Tamang poyongajing, 150 
Laki Seeman, 150 
Galowing, Omanygat, 25 
Longtaken, Kaniah, Quin Balari, 300 


I have the name of forty other cam- 
pongs, situated higher up the river ; they 
| are said to be populous. 
| The Tring tribe are not numerous; 
they originally possessed the lower parts 
of the river, but have now placed them- 
' selves under the protection of the Kyans, 
The general appearance of the Kyan is 
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prepossessing ; his countenance is open, 
his manner unembarrassed, and his address 
always respectful. To view a fair speci- 
men of his race, the most prejudiced 
would be compelled to allow that there 
was such a being asa noble savage. They 
are of middle stature, well-built, agile, 
and muscular. The dress of the men is 
the chawat ; it is composed of from three 
to seven fathoms of white, red, or black 
cotton cloth. The chiefs sometimes use 
silk or satin for this principal article of 
costume ; itis passed once between the 
legs, wound round the waist, and the ends 
hang down before and behind. A jacket 
of broadcloth is generally worn, and 
whenever the Kyan goes the least distance 
from home, he dons his war dress; this 
consists of a padded jacket, over which is 
placed the soonang, made of the skin of a 
small species of leopard, or of the goat. 
Great chiefs only may use the tiger's skin. 
The hat is usually made of rattan, cov- 
ered with the skin of some animal or bird, 
and adorned with feathers. The elang or 
mallet, and sumpitan spear with poisoned 
arrows, are their only weapons. A light 
wooden shield is invariably used ; it serves 
a variety of purposes; they sleep under 
or upon it, arms and clothes are floated 
upon it in crossing rivers; meat is cut 
upon it; it is used as an umbrella, &e. 
The Kyan women are chaste, comely, 
and when young, many are very good- 
looking. They approach a stranger with 
frankness, quite unmixed with that pre- 
tended modesty observable in Brunai or 
Bajou women. Their dress consists of a 
square piece of cloth, or a handkerchief, 
tied on one side by the two upper corners. 
The backs of the fingers and hands are 
tattooed, and the arms up to the elbows— 
the patterns are regular. The most sin- 
gular object a stranger first observes, is 
the length of the lobes of the ears ; these 
are distended by weights of metal, and 
sometimes reach as fur as the breasts; the 
hair is divided in the English fashion, a 
fillet of red cloth or bark is worn round 
the head. Within doors nothing else is 
worn in the shape of clothing, but when 
working in the field or paddling the ca- 
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noe, a jacket of woollen or cotton cloth i* 
used, and a very broad hat covers the 
head. Both men and women ornament 
themselves with beads, the men round the 
neck, the women round the waist. The 
eyebrows and eyelashes are frequently 
plucked out; this detracts from their 
good looks ; the reason for so doing, | was 
told, was because monkeys had eyelashes 
and eyebrows. 

The marriage tie is respected. Exeept 
in a very few instances, the Kyan is con- 
tent with one wife. One or two chiefs 
have lately taken a second wife, their first 
having no family. All are anxious to 
have children; parental love is strongly 
developed. 1 was authorized by the Rev. 
Mr. Keasberry of Singapore, to offer an 
education in his seminary to the son of 
any chief; but none would part with their 
child. All expressed a lively wish that 
teachers would reside amongst them. 

It is generally, although not always, 
the custom fora young man to take a 
head before he gets married. Much hard- 
ship and suffering is often undergone on 
these head-hunting expeditions. If he 
returns with one, great rejoicing, feast- 
ing, and drinking takes place—the whole 
sunpong is kept inexcitement and revelry 
for a week or ten days. The head is then 
hung up with the others belonging to the 
house in which he lives ; these are gener- 
ally hung in a row before the chiefs 
door. 
quantities, and is their standard dish ; 
their liking for the flesh of swine has ma- 
terially tended to keep them from being 
Mohammedans. Boorak, a slightly intoxi- 
cating liquor, made from rice, is their fa- 
vorite beverage. Rice, sago, and fruit, 
complete their principal articles of food. 

Their houses are substantial erections ; 
the roofs are mostly neatly shingled, the 
posts are about thirty feet long, of a very 
hard and durable wood, Aban Kinpa’s 
house at Lumbum contains fifty doors to 
apartments—if we estimate each apart- 
ment to be twenty feet broad, the length 
of his house will be one thousand feet. 

Tamading’s house is still longer. Each 
apartment may contain ten persons ; this 


Roast pig is consumed in large 
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would make five hundred to be the number 
of Aban Kinpa’s household. The ascent 
and descent to those houses is by a notched 
stick, rather impracticable for strangers, 
but adopted because of the facility with 
which it ean be drawn up should an ene- 
my suddenly appear. These habitations 
are divided from end to end exactly down 
the centre ; one half offers a large veran- 
dah, used in common, the other half is 
partitioned off for the different families. 
In front of each house are a number of 
small ones; these are the granaries of 
the campong. 

The canoes used by the Kyans are gen- 
erally constructed out of the trunks of 
single trees ; many are capable of convey- 
ing fifty men. They are expert in man- 
aging them on their rapid rivers; they 
are quite unfitted for the open sea, on 
which they have only ventured on two or 
three occasions, when they got dreadfully 
frightened, and nearly lost. 


On my first visit to Barram, Owin Ba- 
lari, a Kineah ‘ef of great influence, 
came down the river to meet me, and at 
once proposed that T should become his 
brother, after the fashion of the Kyan na- 
tion. As this is one of their most sacred 
custe.«8, and one which has not been 
without its effect in gaining for me the 
good will of this people, L shall partieu- 
larly deseribe it. After expressing my 
willingness to be afliliated, the chief de- 
sired that the prahus might come to an 
anchor, and a party of Brunai Nakhodas, 
and others, whom he had brought as an 
escort, were told to come on board and 
alongside. The chief then stood up and 
made a long and loud oration, in whieh 
he called on the spirits of his forefathers 
and on his sacred birds, the sun and sky, 
the hills and river, the trees, and all ani- 
mate and inanimate things, to witness 
that he was about to become the brother 
of a white man. T then stood up, and, 
as requested, made a speech; but of a 
very different kind from Owin Balari’s. 
One of his attendants now handed to each 
of us a small bamboo lancet, with which 
we made an incision in each other’s arm. 
The blood thus obtained, being intimately 
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mixed, was next incorporated with tobac- 
co, and, rolled up in prepared plantain 
leaf, formed a cigar; this we alternately 
smoked. Another oration, in which the 
Jancets and remaining piece of cigar was 
held up to he viewed by the aforesaid wit- 
nesses, concluded the ceremony, I was 
then congratulated by the onlookers ; the 
Kyan portion of them seemed truly 
pleased ; not so the Brunai men—they 
evidently did not relish the rapid advance 
I had made in the friendship of the chief. 
My ‘brother’ offered me a couple of 
slaves, but I respectfully declined them, 
and took the opportunity of stating my 
opinion of slavery in general. T accepted 
tw ezoar stones from him, also some 
camphor. T made him a suitable present 
in return, with which he was greatly 
pleased. 

Domestic slavery exists in a very mild 
form ; they seldom sell their dependents, 
although continually tempted to do so by 
Brunai and other traders. 

Being a temperate people they have 
little sickness. Diseases of a cutaneous 
kind are not so observable as amongst the 

drunai or Bajai people. Small-pox visits 

the coast at long intervals, and is greatly 
dreaded ; those who are attacked are car- 
ried to the jungle, a quantity of rice and 
water is placed beside them, and they are 
left to recover or perish. When this dis- 
ease appears on the coast, the Kyans for- 
bid traders to enter their river. 

They appear to have an idea of a Deity, 
but it is very faint. Tanangan is their 
term for God; but T° question if this 
word could, with propriety, be generally 
used. 

They hold certain birds sacred, particu- 
larly the rhinoceros horn-bill. Important 
matters are always left to the augury of 
birds ; the ancient Romans had a similar 
custom. They have no idols, no priests 
or other professors of religious rites. 

Human sacrifices are very rare amongst 
them ; the last was about seven years ago. 
It happened on the death of Parrin La- 
jow, a powerful chief at Barram. A slave 
boy was bound to his tomb, and left to 
perish ; his screams for three days were 
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very distressing. It is imagined that the 
spirits of slaves thus treated follow their 
masters into the other world, and there 
minister to their wants. This is also one 
of the reasons why the Kyan secks heads 
with 80 much eagerness, and may also ac- 
count for his not sparing whomsvever he 
meets whilst on the war path. 

Asa specimen of their traditions the 
following may be given : 

“Once upon a time there was in the 
Kyan country, a tree, to walk round 
which would have occupied a good pedes- 
trian two days. This tree sprung out of 
arock. From it sprang two children, a 
male and a female. In process of time 
they married and begat ten children ; five 
boys and five girls. To prevent dissen- 
sion about who should be the greater 
amongst them, the old couple proposed 
that the children should run to the top of 
a distant hill; the first who gained the 
summit was to he rajah. They all start- 
ed and got to the top save one, and he was 
the youngest and weakest of them all. 
On their return, the old people were speed- 
ily informed who got to the top first ; but 
on learning that none had assisted their 
younger brother, the old people severely 
reprimanded them for their want of broth- 
erly love, and to punish them, made the 
youngest rajah. The sea was then cre- 
ated, and the world began to flourish !”’ 

The chief articles of commerce are 
birds’-nests, camphor, bees’-wax, bezoar 
stone, rattans, Malacca canes, and no 
doubt gutta percha and India rubber 
The interior is thought to abound in min- 
erals ; but the only certain information I 
received on this head, was that near Bal- 
loi extensive fields of coal and iron exist- 
ed. They purchase by barter, cotton 
cloth, Spanish stripes, brass ware, salt, 
ivory, tobacco, silver and gold wire, silk 
and satin in smal] quantities. 

Few Brunai traders have visited the 
Kyan country during the past two years, 
in consequence of a quarrel between them 
and the Kyans. A Brunai trader on his 
departure had robbed the tomb of a chief. 
The tombs are composed of carved posts 
of hard wood, covered with gongs, cha- 
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nangs, and brass plates; on the top the hody 
is placed, surrounded by valuables, in the 
shape of arms, jars, beads, Ke. For some 
time after this robbery occurred, they 
would admit no trader. My last visit 
broke the ban, and trade has been resumed 
on a better footing. The effect of closing 
the river was the means of supplies of 
salt, &e., finding a way to them across 
the country from the river Coti. 

Lately the Kyans have attacked Too- 
tong, a small town on the coast. They 
took seven heads, Meri, another town, is 
half-depopulated hy the frequent visits of 
the Bintulu Kyans, and by the oppressive 
exactions by the Sultan and Pangerans of 
Brunai. 

The Jesuits have lately established mis- 
sions at Labuan, Brunai,and Pulo Guya 
Bay, and propose extending their labors 
amongst the Mooroots and Kyans. The 
Progaganda at Rome is to be sclicited to 
send out more priests. Except at Sara- 
wak, we have no missionary whatever in 
Borneo. Even at Labuan, no teacher of 
religion is yet established. No wonder 
we do not succeed in Borneo, God's 
blessing cannot be expected to attend us 
as long as we negleet to disseminate 
iis life-giving word among these nations, 
who, for want of a knowledge of it, com- 
mit the darkest crimes without compune- 
tion. ‘*Man’s inhumanity to man, makes 
countless thousands mourn.’’ It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that we may no longer 
have to reproach ourselves with neglect, 
but do our strenuous endeavors to send a 
few teachers to the Kyans, At the pres- 
ent moment the door is open to us, and 
the field is clear; delay, and we may find 
the door closed by Islamism, and the field 
occupied by Jesuits, 

All the chiefs whom I questioned regard- 
ing their willingness to receive teachers, 
assured me that they would welcome 
them. 

If it were asked how access is to be 
gained to them, I would say first by com- 
ing to Singapore, then by going to Labu- 
an, where a native boat and crew might 
be hired. Should the writer of this, who 
resides there, be upon the spot when a 
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missionary destined for the Kyans should 
arrive, he would feel happy to smooth the 
difficulties which a stranger might feel, 
by accompanying him to the Kyan coun- 
try. 

Already have we been the means of 
bringing Chinese and Malays amongst 
the Kyans, by our proximity at Labuan, 
Those people are sure to do them harm in 
a moral point of view; indeed I found 
some of the chiefs crammed with absurd 
and even wicked ideas regarding the 
“white man’? The Brunai traders also 
instil much wickedness into their inquir- 
ing ears, Should the Kyans after this 
offend our nation, and it should be found 
necessary to attack them, the cost of one 
warlike expedition against them would 
amount to more than what would have 
supported a dozen missionaries for a life- 
time. 

Sincerely do T trust that some warm- 
hearted Christians will espouse the cause 
of the hitherto neglected Kyan, and be the 
means of raising him to that position 
which he appears capable of filling in this 
world, and of giving him the chance of 
saving his immortal soul. 

I propose to pay another visit to the 
Kyans soon, for the purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with them. The result 
of this visit will be made public. 


HINDUISM. 
Its Changes in Fifty Years. 


IT have often heard it remarked, not 
only by the Hindus themselves, but also 
by Protestants, that it is impossible for 
them to change their long-established cus- 
toms, and embrace Christianity ; that the 
universal prevalence of caste, and the 
claim upon the son to pursue the same 
avocation in life as the father, will never 
admit of any radical change ; that such 
and such were the acts and customs of 
their forefathers, and, to deviate in the 
remotest from their example, the most dire 
calamities would inevitably follow. But 
such a view of the case is not only unwar- 
ranted, but untenable. Protestants who 
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have thus represented the matter, are cer- 
tainly either unacquainted with the facts, 
or else they belong to that class who know 
nothing of the promises of the Bible, and 
are opposed to the spread of the glorious 
gospel of God's Son. That Hinduism has 
undergone the most wonderful changes 
during the last half century, I will now 
proceed to show, 

Let us notice, first, the changes that 
have taken place in the articles of 
dress and household furniture. Half 
a century ago, the Ilindus had but 
little if any furniture, and that of the 
rudest style; now, many wealthy natives 
have their palaces furnished to overtlow- 
ing with the most fashionable and costly 
of English manufacture. Half a century 
ago, the sun-dial and water clock were 
their only time-pieces ; now, clocks and 
watches, the most beautifuland valuable, 
grace their drawing-rooms. In articles 
of dress, many of the wealthy wear Eng- 
lish-made fabrics in preference to their 
own. Now, many pursue occupations 
which, buta very few years ago, were en- 
tirely unknown in this country, Half a 
century ago, there were no printed books 
in the Bengalee language; now, thou- 
sands are appearing at Caleutta annual- 
ly. Half a century ago, no Hindu ever 
thought of making himself acquainted 
with the English language ; now, there 
are hundreds in the English counting- 
houses of every large city throughout the 
land, who read, write, and speak the lan- 
guage fluently. For many generations 
the Hindus have been accustomed to travel 
in rude country boats, on foot, in palan- 
kins. or in cow carts; but now the most 
wonderful changes have been introduced 
even in this respect; now it is not un- 
common to see the opulent seated ina 
stately equipage of English manufacture, 
drawn bya pair of costly Arabian or Eng- 
lish steeds. The Government steamers 
that now plough the thrice hallowed and 
bloody waters of the great Ganges are 
crowded with passengers. The railroad 
even, that most modern invention, they 
are taken with ; and the trains that now 
run between Calcutta and Rancegunge, a 
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distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
are filled to overflowing every day. In 
the telegraph offices, too, they are at their 
posts, controlling the wonderful ma- 
chine. 

In a religious point of view, the result 
has been the same. Half a century ago, 
thousands of infants were thrown into 
the Hoogly, (an out-let of the Ganges,) at 
the great Saugor Mela annually ; but now 
not one. Halfa century ago, many wid- 

ows were annually burnt alive with the 
bodies of their deceased husbands ; but 
now the remembrance even of this barba- 
rous custom seems to have been almost 
forgotten. Formerly it was thought a 
very shocking thing to touch the flesh or 
the hide of a dead cow; but now many 
brahmins even wear shces made of cow- 
hides instead of their old wooden sandals. 
Only ten years ago, Brahminism was so 
rife that the appearance of a brahmin in the 
midst of a crowd addressed by a Christian 
missionary, was sufficient to dismiss the 
whole assembly, and leave the earnest 
missionary without a hearer; now not 
only the brahmins themselves, but the 
people listen attentively without molesta- 
tion. Buta very few years ago, hardly 
a Hindu would have ventured, through 
fear of banishment from home, caste, and 
friends, to recommend the marriage of 
widows; but now, through petitions 
made by the Hindus themselves, the Gov- 
ernment, during the present year, have 
passed an act making such marriages 
hereafter legal. 

If we examine into their ancient re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies, we find 
many not only unobserved, but for- 
gotten. Half a century ago, how many 
native Christians were there in Hindus- 
tan? Nowbhetween Lahoreon the north, 
and Calcutta on the south, there are 
more than 25,000 souls professing salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. Half a cen- 
tury ago, howmany schools were there in 
which a liberal education was imparted ? 
Now, in the North-west provinces alone 
there are 3,781 in full operation. Of this 
number, 87 are Government schools, with 
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1,749 ; 3,661 are common, with 40,181 
pupils; making a grand total of 47,837 
pupils. Half a century ago, there was 
not one girls’ school in all India; now 
there are several, conducted uncer the 
most flattering circumstances. 

Such are some of the most important 
changes of Hinduism during the last fifty 
years. Christianity is gradually working 

its way through the multitudinous objects 
that oppose its progress, and light is fast 
dispelling the moral darkness that hangs 
thick and dreadful over this land, where 
‘every prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile.’ If the last half century has ae- 
complished so much, what may we not ex- 
pect from the next, with its increasing fa- 
cilities for moral and religious education, 
and the rapid progress of civilization and 
science! Who shall now say that the 
close of the nineteenth century shall not 
see the whole fabrie of Hinduism, as well 
us Mohammedanism, dissolved, and re- 
membered only as one of the things that 
were! Who shall now predict that hea- 
thenism is too strong for Christianity and 
civilization! The past refutes such anas- 
sumption. The present promises changes 
that willastonish the whole world. Let the 
friends of Christ, therefore, rally all their 
strength around the banner of the Cross ; 
and let their prayers ascend with one har- 
monious voice to Jehovah of hosts, plead- 
ing that this glorious work, begun and so 
successfully carried on in heathen lands, 
and especially in India, may be crowned 
with still more success ; that more labor- 
ers may be sent into the harvest. And we 
have the promise that the work shall be 
done, and ‘that his word shell accom- 
plish that whereunto He hath sent it.”’— 
Presbyterian Banner. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ICELAND. 


We are_ indebted to a Swiss corres- 
pondent for the following article, com- 
municating much information of a coun- 
try, of the religious history of which, in 
earlier times at least, but little is general- 
ly known. The whole paper is exceed- 
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reader for its perusal.—Evang. Christ- 
endom, 

Sailing in a north-westerly direction 
from Scotland, along the Frozen Ocean, 
at the end of three or four days one of the 
most remarkable islands in the world is 
reached. Its extent isnearly double that 
of Switzerland, but its aspect is very dif- 
ferent from that of our favored country. 
During journeys of many days, nothing 
is to be seen but a wild desert; neither 
green grass nor bush refreshes the eye ; 
nothing but a stony soil, black and rugged 
lava, enormous masses of ice and snow, 
and, in the neighborhood of mountains, 
innumerable torrents, which descend from 
the glaciers, and hurry their foaming wa- 
ters along the wildest solitudes. Around 
this melancholy desert, which covers, as 
with a sheet of desolation, the whole in- 
terior of the island, extends a narrow 
coast, Which alone is susceptible of culti- 
vation, and furnishes to the 50,000 inhab- 
itants of this barren country a miserable 
subsistence. 

It ix on this narrow strip of a less se- 
vere climate that poor scattered farms are 
found, but rarely united into villages. 
Around these poor dwellings are seen lit- 
tle patches of cultivated ground, which 
produce a few vegetables; but nowhere 
through the whole island is a harvest field 
ever seen, nor even a fruit tree, Here 
and there a flock of sheep or small cows 
are scattered over the steppe, browsing 
upon the most nourishing herbs they can 
find. The milk and wool of these 
wretched flocks are’ the principal resour- 
ces of the inhabitants. The men live in 
the open air, occupied in cultivating their 
stony soil, in taking care of their cattle, 
in casting their nets into the sea,or in 
spearing the sea-dog, whose skin serves 
them for garments, and whose oil is so 
precious for enlightening their long win- 
ter evenings. The women, in’ the mean- 
time, nurse their children and spin the 
wool they have been able to procure, 
around the meagre fire which serves both 
to warm the room and cook the food. 

Such is the country, and such are the 
inhabitants of this island, which is right- 
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ly named Iceland. But it has not always 
been so. It was formerly, at least along 
the coasts, a fertile country, full of 
charms for navigators, who visited it for 
relaxation. It is exactly a thousand 
years since Tecland was discovered by a 
hardy Norwegian navigator. Until then, 
no human foot had trod that soil; but 
searcely fifty years had elapsed ere 80,- 
000 colonists from Norway and Denmark 
were established there. Life and activity 
were soon manifested. Towns and vil- 
lages arose around the bays; the houses 
were speedily surrounded by fertile fields ; 
a good constitution and wise laws gov- 
erned this flourishing State; the excel- 
lent ports of the coast were full of vessels, 
which, departing on commercial expedi- 
tions, returned, bringing immense riches 
into the island. The merchants also 
brought back with them new clements of 
civilization, which they introduced among 
their countrymen. As early as the year 
980, Christian missionaries from Saxony 
and Norway came among the yet pagan 
colonists, and twenty years later (a.D. 
1000) the whole population embraced 
Christianity in pursuance of a solemn de- 
cision of the Diet of the country. Ele- 
gant steeples soon arose above the happy 
dwellings of the inhabitants; « fine ca- 
thedral was erected in the capital, a bish- 
op was installed, and to every church a 
school was adjoined. The young ITce- 
landers repaired to the mother country, 
(Norway,) to Denmark, Germany, France, 
and even to Rome, in order to enjoy the 
benefits of education ; then, enriched by 
these new intellectual treasures, they re- 
turned to consecrate them to the service 
of their country. A remarkable develop- 
ment manifested itself in the population. 
The best works of the civilized Continent 
were translated into the Icelandic lan- 
guage. The discovery of printing was 
scarcely made in Germany when a press 
was established in Iceland, and numerous 
books circulated among the people. An 
extraordinary thirst for reading showed 
itself among the inhabitants of the island, 
and exists even to this day, During the 
long and gloomy nights of winter, which 
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at Christmas last twenty hours, it was 
and still is the only amusement of the Lee- 
landers to read and re-read in the family 
cirele the books they may have the good 
fortune to he able to procure, Such was 
the active and intellectual life which for- 
merly animated this island ; it seemed, in 
the vast solitudes of the Northern Sea, as 
a garden blessed of God. 

But how, then, did this prosperous 
state of cultivation disappear? In the 
course of centurics the enormous blocks 
of ice floating from the North Sea insensi- 
bly approached nearer to the island, ren- 
dering its climate increasingly severe, and 
finally surrounding it by a formidable 
rampart. From the same cause, the seas 
in which the Icelanders carried on an ac- 
tive commerce all the year round, became 
also more and more inaccessible ; and now 
they are no longer navigable, excepting 
at certain times of the year, and then 
with much danger. The masses of snow 
which formerly were only permanent on 
the summits of the mountains, gradually 
descended to the declivities, and finally 
established themselves on the borders of 
the plain. The torrents formed in sum- 
mer by the thaws ravaged those parts of 
the country but slightly clevated, and 
carried along with them into the sea the 
arable land, leaving nothing behind them 
but an arid and rocky soil. Other scourges 
of God were joined to these sources of dis- 
asters; in 1550, the terrible epidemic 
calied the Black Death; on two ocea- 
sions, in 1627 and in 1687, Algerian pi- 
rates made an incursion into the island, 
putting the inhabitants to fire and sword, 
and taking a large number away cap- 
tives. In 1707-17, 1,000 persons died 
from small-pox, and, in the years 1784- 
1785, more than 9,000 died from starva- 
tion. Is it surprising that after such ca- 
lamitics, the population of Iccland, for- 
merly very considerable, should now have 
fallen to between 40,000 and 50,000 in- 
habitants, and that this land should ap- 
pear in our days as covered with a mourn- 
ing veil? 

The population of Iceland, like that of 
Norway, belongs to the ancient Germanic 
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race. No people in the world have pre- 
served, as the Icelanders, the originality 
and pureness of their language. It is 
spoken at the present time exactly as it 
was spoken 1,000 years ago, so that it of- 
fers a precious phenomenon to the learned, 
who occupy themselves with the study of 
primitive languages. But these Icelandic 
people belong also in mind and character 
to the Teutonic race. They are a serious, 
simple, faithful, hospitable people, and 
comparatively pure in morals. The 
promptitude with which they embraced 
Christianity, about the year 1000, is a 
proof of their good disposition. Their 
first bishop, a man full of holy zeal, did 
not content himself with building temples 
of stone, but devoted himself to forming 
living stones, with which to raise a spirit- 
ual temple to the true God, The Chris- 
tian faith penetrated so deeply and so tru- 
ly into the hearts of the people, that the 
desire for communicating it to others ear- 
ly manifested itself! in missionary activ- 
ity. 
It is true that the Christianity pro- 
fessed by the Icelanders had much degen- 
erated from the Christianity of the apos- 
tles. But when, in the sixteenth century, 
the torch of the Reformation was kindled 
on German soil, some rays penetrated 
even to Iceland, and lighted in the breast 
of these people a new and holy fire. 

In the year 1530, an excellent young 
man named Oddur, belonging to the fam- 
ily of the Bishop of Holum, in Iceland, 
left his country in order to pursue the 
study of theology in Norway. The doe- 
trines of the Reformation were then taught 
in the best schools of that country, and 
the contest for and against these doctrines 
was very ardent. Oddur was led into 
this intellectual combat, but he found not 
there the light; he therefore soon retired 
from these public debates, and lived in 
sulitude, praying to the Lord to open the 
eyes of his understanding, that he might 
perceive whether saving truth was to be 
found in the doctrines of Rome or in those 
of Luther. It was on his knees that he 
studied the Greek Testament, Gradually 
light dawned in his soul, He compared 
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the writings of Luther with what he read 
in the Word of God, and ere long found 
himself so powerfully drawn towards this 
extraordinary man, that, without any de- 
lay, he took up his pilgrim’s staff and set 
off to Germany, spending some time in 
Wittemberg at the school of Luther and 
Melancthon. Enriched with full evan- 
gelical knowledge, he returned home, 
firmly resolved, hy the aid of God, to car- 
ry the gospel to his own countrymen. 
But this was not so easy as he had per- 
haps hoped. The evangelical preaching 
of the young Oddur excited in Iceland, as 
it does everywhere, lively opposition, es- 
pecially on the part of the priests and 
monks. The young man, therefore, fol- 
lowed Luther's example. As it was the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the vulgar tongue, which alone had given 
to the Reformation a solid basis, Oddur 
resolved to apply himself immediately to 
the translation of the New Testament into 
the Icvelandie language. He commenced 
this work ata solitary farm, in the cor- 
ner of a stable, where he was safe from 
surprise and persecution, and in 1539 
this first version of the New Testament 
into Icelandic was completed. It was a 
faithful reproduction of Luther’s German 
translation. Armed with this treasure, 
the fruit of his watchings, he again left 
his country for Denmark, where he print- 
eda thousand copies of his translation 
under the liberal protection of the pious 
king, Christian III. He then returned to 
Iceland, and began to cireulate his books. 
They were received with astonishing avid- 
ity, for reading was even then the pre- 
vailing taste of the population. This 
good Word of God which the Icelanders 
then saw, for the first time, in their own 
tongue, displayed also in this country its 
irresistible efficacy. Towards the year 
1550 the whole island passed over to the 
evangelical faith, and has remained 
faithful to it to this day.* 

Thirty years later, the Old Testament 
was translated and printed, not by foreign 


* “Tn 1552 the last representatives of Ca- 
tholicism in Iceland finally suceumbed.— 
Ranke’s History of the Popes.”—Eb. 
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presses, but in Iceland, where several 
presses were already in activity. From 
this moment the entire Bible was in the 
hands of the people, and it was a treasure 
received with indescribable joy. Never- 
theless the Bible was not then in the 
hands of all, nor even in all families; for 
the first edition was a large folio volume, 
and of so high a price that only those in 
easy circumstances could possess them- 
selves of it. The Bible, however, was, 
from this time, generally read ; for either 
this precious treasure was mutually lent, 
or meetings were held at some large farm 
during the long winter evenings to hear 
this holy Book read. Soon afterwards 
Luther’s Catechism, an edition of the 
Psalms, prayer-books, and other religious 
works, were printed in the Icelandic lan- 
guage, and were seized on with eagerness 
in all parts, and held in high esteem. 

This prosperous state of things, alas! 
disappeared in proportion as the general 
state of the island declined under the in- 
fluences of the unfortunate circumstances 
of which I have spoken. It is true that 
at a subsequent period three editions of 
the Bible, of nearly 2,000 copies, (two in 
folio and one in quarto,) were printed, as 
well as three editions of the New Testa- 
ment in octavo. But the devastations in 
the island caused the destruction of a 
great number of these books. The conse- 
quent poverty prevented the publication 
of any new editions. The presses them- 
selves disappeared, no one knew how, 
with the exception of one only ; and that, 
at the end of the last century, was in a 
state of such dilapidation that it was of 
no use. A small number of indispensa- 
ble books were printed in Denmark, but 
in the space of forty years no more than 
five thousand. 

To such a degree did this penury reach, 
that in 1806 a man of high position in 
Iceland, and perfectly well-informed, said, 
‘It is absolutely impossible to procure in 
the island a Bible or New Testament at 
any price. It is a sad thing that through- 
out the entire country, among a popula- 
tion of 47,000 souls, there are not more 
than forty or fifty complete Bibles.’’ This 
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makes it the more easy to believe that 
each of the 200 pastors who have charge 
of the 350 parishes of the island have to 
keep a parochial register of all the books 
each family possesses. We are far re- 
moved from that blessed time, now sixty 
years ago, when the generous Sistrap pur- 
chased Bibles, at his own expense, to give 
to every congregation, where they cireu- 
lated from one family to another. 

Seventeen years since, a dean of an east- 
ern district took every possible pains to 
procurea Bible which should be his own, 
and he has not succeeded yet ; forall who 
are happy enough to possess one will not 
part with itat any price. The copies 
which still exist have been so much used, 
and are in so deplorable a state, that it 
is scarcely possible to read them ; thus, a 
pastor possesses an old folio Bible, which 
has become worm-caten, the leaves of 
which are carefully pasted with paper, on 
which the text has been written in a hand 
so beautiful and correct, that it would do 
honor to the best writer ; and yet it is the 
work of a simple peasant. If, in the midst 
of such circumstances, religion in Iceland 
has not degenerated into a sort of Pagan- 
ism, it is attributable to the grace of God 
and to the moral feeling of this people, 
who, once in possession of the truth, have 
kept it with unalterable love, and trans- 
mitted it from generation to generation 
by oral instruction.”’ 

In the spring of the year 1814, 5,000 
copies were printed of the entire Bible in 
Icelandic, and an equal number of New 
Testaments were also ready. Dr. Hen- 
derson, at the invitation of the Bible So- 
ciety of London, was enabled to carry 
this treasure to his Icelandic friends, who, 
on their distant shores, were awaiting 
him with impatience. ‘Our ship,’’ he 
wrote, ‘instead of sailing for war or pil- 
lage, is laden with a cargo of corn and 
other provisions to suppl, the corporeal 
wants of the Icelanders ; but it contains, 
besides these, the bread of life, which I 
am to carry to our brethren of the North. 
The Lord has evidently thoughts of peace 
towards His people in Iceland.”’ 

The passage was good and rapid. On 
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the 25th of July, 1814, the ship cast an- 
chor in the port of Reikiavik, the capital 
of the island, on the south-west coast ; 
and Dr. Henderson came on shore, “1 
was prepared,’’ he wrote, ‘for an affee- 
tionate welcome, but the reality has far 
surpassed my expectation. The thirst of 
the inhabitants for the sacred volume is 
such, that [had hardly set foot in the 
house of the chief pastor, when the doors 
were besieged by an immense crowd of 
persons, who all wished for a copy, and 
would willingly have paid double, could 
they have received it instantly."’ Dr. 
Hlenderson’s first care was to provide for 
asequal a distribution of the book as pos- 
sible throughout the island. Three great 
depots, at Keikiavik, the others in the 
north and in the east, were to receive 
the copies designed for each district ; and 
while in these places placards made this 
known to the public, the pastors of neigh- 
boring places were requested to announce 
it publicly from the pulpit. Dr. Hender- 
son intended himself to go through the 
whole island, both to direct the distribu- 
tion and to judge of the actual necessi- 
ties. 

Everything being thus prepared, this 
zealous servant of God started on the 26th 
of July, accompanied by a Danish officer 
to undertake this difficult journey. He 
wrote thus: ** When we had gone through 
two parishes in which there were only 
three or four Bibles, we arrived in a des- 
ert, which we crossed, not meeting, dur- 
ing five days, with a single human habi- 
tation. There was no vestige of green to 
rest the wearied eyes, not the note of a 
bird to break the gloomy silence. The 
contrast made so much the more agreea- 
ble to us the pretty valley of Eyafiord, 
into which we descended upon leaving this 
desolate plateau. There we planted our 
tent at the entry of the village. In an 
instant the people crowded round us; 
they welcomed me as an angel of God. 
‘It isas if manna had been given us from 
heaven!’ they said in their joy. And 
as I entered into one of their huts, these 
poor people loaded me with their prayers 
and benedictions.’’ 
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Our traveller had many difficulties to 
overcome in his missionary tour. ‘1 have 
heen exposed,’? he wrote in the month of 
September, ‘to many and serious dangers ; 
but the Lord has delivered me from them 
all. - have had to cross on horseback 
more than sixty rivers, several of which 
are considered very dangerous ; but [ had 
putimy trust in lim who says, *When 
thou passest through the waters T will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they 
not overflow thee.” (lsaiah xhii. 2.) 
During these two months | have seldom 
slept in a house ; my tent has almost al- 
ways served me for a dwelling.”’ But all 
these difliculties were a thousand times 
compensated to the pious Henderson by 
the sweet experiences which met him in 
distributing his Bibles. He came one 
day to a parish, in whch the houses were 
wide spread, and as he could not visit 
them all he sent word to the inhabitants 
to come to him, A peasant, about eigh- 
teen years of age, had come, on behalf of 
his aged parents, to know if it were true 
that Bibles in leclandie had arrived, and 
were to be obtained. ‘There was in his 
whole manner a remarkable expression of 
simplicity and modesty. When Dr. Hen- 
derson had given him a New Testament, 
this interesting young man could hardly 
restrain his joy. A crowd of people were, 
however, assembled round the tent, and 
Dr. Henderson requested the young man 
to read aloud the third chapter of the 
Gospel by St. John. Hardly had he com- 
meneed when all seated themeelves on the 
ground, or knelt on the turf, to listen 
with the most touching devotion and at- 
tention. Gradually tears began to flow, 
and the general emotion was visible. 
These poor people could not restrain their 
cries of admiration, praising God for hav- 
ing permitted them to see thisday. When 
they had retired, two women, one of 
whom was very aged, remained after the 
others, being never weary of pressing the 
hands of the traveller, and blessing God 
that He had deigned to send them again 
His good and pure Word. “1 forgot,’’ 
says Dr. Henderson, thé difficulties 
of my journey across the mountain, and 
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for such a scene I would willingly have 
endured twice the same toils. I cannot 
sufficiently render thanks to God and the 
Bible Society for having deemed me wor- 
thy to be the instrument of such a bene- 
diction, and the bearer of a message 
which, by affurding so much consolation 
tu others, is to me a source of inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction.” 

We cannot recount all the interesting 
details of this missionary tour. It. is 
enough to say that the progress of Dr. 
Ilenderson through the country was a 
real triumph. Abundant manifestations 
of the Christian life were everywhere ap- 
parent. And when the moment came for 
the missionary to quit this island which 
had become so dear to him, he found no 
difficulty in persuading so many hearts, 
filled with grateful joy, to erect a memo- 
rial of this merciful visitation of the 
Lord. But what should the memorial be? 
No monument of stone, or such like thing ; 
it was the foundation of an Icelandic Bi- 
ble Society. On the 10th of July, 1815, 
a considerable number of men of all con- 
Citions assembled at Reikiavik, in the 
house of the head pastor, to take this sol- 
emn resolution, They spread in all di- 
rections circulars inviting the inhabitants 
to take part in this important work. Dr. 
Henderson, had been authorised by the 
Bible Society in London to make on the 
occasion, in their name, a donation to the 
infant Society of 500/, sterling ; and be- 
fore leaving, he had the joey of seeing that 
not only the rich families gave of their 
abundance, but that fathers of poor fami- 
lies, and even men and women servants, 
brought their mite for the holy work just 
commenced, Dr. Henderson returned 
happily to his country, and the first time 
that he was able to be present again at a 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, he presented to it a letter of 
thanks from the first civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of Iceland, which con- 
cluded thus: ‘You will always be the 
objects of our veneration and profound 
gratitude, as the instruments of the Di- 
vine mercy which has deigned to give us 
these new proofs of love ; and as long as 
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we live, as long as the Word of God is 
honored among us, your memory will 
dwell in our hearts.’’ Since this time the 
Icelandic Bible Society has itself printed 
and circulated more than 10,000 Bibles 
and New Testaments, and an_ increasing 
blessing rests upon its labors. 


SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. James M. Haswell, Jr., with Mrs. 
Haswell, and Miss Sarah Mason. sailed 
from Boston in the ‘*Annie Buckman,”’ 
Monday, Sept. 26, for Rangoon. Mr. 
Ilaswell is to be associated with his fath- 
er in the Maulmain Burman Mission ; 
Miss Mason will join her father at Toung- 
oo, and aid him in the work among the 
Karens. 

Rev. J. W. Johnson and Mrs. John- 
son, and Rey. Henry A. Sawtelle, with 
Mrs. Sawtelle, sailed from New York, Oct. 
5, in the **Northern Light’’ for Califor- 
nia, from which place they will embark 
for Hongkong. Mr. Jolinson returns to 
his field after a stay of several months in 
this country. Mr. Sawtelle was recently 
pastor of the Baptist church in Limerick, 
Me., and will be associated with Mr. 
Johnson in his laborsat Hongkong. 


DONATIONS. 
Received IN Serremper, 1859. 


Maine. 
Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Eliza A. Kennedy tr., 
11; Eastport, Washington st. 
ch., Dea. J.S. Pearce tr., Juv. 
Miss. Soc. , tow. sup. of a child 
in Mrs. Johnson's sch., Hong- 
kong, 10.25; Vassalboro,’ a 
friend of missions, of which 
25 is for the German Mis- 
sion, 50; New Gloucester, ch. 
15.42; Alfred, John Friend, 
3; Mary Friend 50 cts. ; Susan 
Friend 25 ets.; Ruth Max- 
well 25 cts.; Portland, a 
friend 50 cts. 91.17 
Damariscotta Asso., Henry Ken- 
nedy tr., for the Hongkong 
Mission, 28 
Hancock Asso., D. Morgan jr., 
tr. 22.50; Sedgewick, Ist ch. 
and soc. 17; Bluehill, lst ch. 
and soc. 10; Mt. Desert, sr. 
Manchester 5; Hancock, Key. 


[ November, 


R. Y. Watson 2; Sullivan, a 
sister in Christ 50 cts. 57.00 
Penobseot Asso., J. C. White 
tr., 14.75; Bangor, 2d ch., of 
which 20 is for Fem. Miss, 
Soc., 66.86; Corinth, ch., of 
which 4.25 is fr. J. G. Rid- 
ley’s Bible el., 13.96; Still- 
water, ch. 2; Enfield, ch., of 
which 15 is fr. Youth's Miss. 
Soc., and 2 fr. H. Darling and 
wife, 17; Stetson, Sew. soe. 2; 
Kenduskeag, Mrs. Everett 2; 
Hampden, Ist ch. 15; Houl- 
ton Village, Rev. R. 
Spaulding 1; Mrs. J. Spauld- 
ing 1; Mrs. N. Ingersol, 50 


ets.; M. White 50 ets. 136.57 312.95 
New Hampshire. 

Nashua, Ist ch., mon. con. 68.12 

Vermont, 

Brattleboro’, ch. 18.07 
Massachusetts. 
Boston, Union ch., Geo. W. 

Chipman tr., mon. con. 51.69 


Boston South Asso., Dea. D. 

Sanderson tr., East Stough- 

ton, ch. 11.50; Foxboro’, ch., 

of which 25 is fr. the Fem. 

Miss. Soe,, to sup. 

Torrey in theol. sch., 55.82. 67.32 
Newton Upper Falls, Miss Eli- 

za Jameson, for the Ning- 

po Mission, China, 10; New- 

tonville, a female friend, to 

aid in completing the print- 

ing of the Siamese Scriptures, 

5; llolyoke, Ist ch. 20; 

Dorchester, a friend, 1; Taun- 

ton Green, ch. 75; 111.00 
Salem, a friend 25; Beverly, 

2ud ch. 1; Natick, ch. 14.69; 40.69 
Lowell, Mrs. Underhill anda 

friend 2.00 
Worcester Asso., Worcester, 

Pleasant st. ch., mon. con., 

per Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, = 11.31 
Wachusett Asso. 27.50; Prince- 

ton, ch. 38; Feltonville, ch. 

21.25; Bolton, ch. 4.17; East 

Princeton ch. 4: Barre, ch. 

1.65; Sterling, ch. 1; per 

Rev. J. A., agent, 97.57 
Taunton Asso., Raynham, ch. 

17; Swansea, ch. 10; Reho- 

both, ch. 6; | Dighton, eh. 5; 

Seekonk, Fem. For. Miss. Soe, 

14.50; per Rev. J. A., agent, 52.50 
Westfield Asso., Holyoke, 2nd 

ch. 30; Granville, ch. 1s; 

Middlefield, ch. 16; per Rev. 

J. A., agent, 64.00 
Barnstable Asso., Hyannis, ch. 

$2.50; Orleans, ch. 20; Brews- 

ter, ch. 13.37; Chatham, ch. 

8; Harwich, ch. 5; Barnsta- 

ble, ch. 5; per Rey. J. A., 

agent, 83.87 
Old Colony Asso., Plymouth, 

Miss A. B. Judson, of which 

10 is tow. sup. of Rev. J. 

Oncken, Germany, and 
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10 tow. sup. of Rev. J. M. 
Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah, 
20; West Bridgewater, Dea. 
P. E. Hill 5; Wilbraham, a 
friend 2; per Rev. J. A., 


agent, 27.00 


Rhode Island. 
Providence, Friendship st. ch., 
Sab. Sch., to sup. nat. pr. in 
Burmah, 20.00 
State Convention, R. B. Chap- 
man tr., Providence, Ist. ch., 
mon. con. 19.07; Central ch., 
Sab. Sch., to cons. Edward N. 


Davis L. M., 100; 119.07 


Connecticut. 


Hartford, Julia E. Lyman, to 
sup. Jane R. Lyman, in care 
of Rey. 3. M. Whiting, Sib- 
sagor, Assam, 


New York. 

Ripley, E, Mills 1; Gorham, 
Bethel ch., Mrs. Whittier 1; 
Cassville, Mrs. Margaret 
Khodes, per Rey. M. Bron- 
sen, 1.25; Fort Covington,ch., 
15; Sing Sing, ch., the Ladies’ 
Alice Jane Westervelt tr., to 
sup. a nat. pr. under care of 
Kev. Kineaid, Burmah, 70; 
Masonville, L. B. Kneeland 
89.25 

Oncida Asso., M. M. Jones tr., 
Sangertield, ch. 15.30; Utica, 
Bleecker st. ch. 68.85; Cass- 
ville, ch. 10; Amesville, ch., 
Mrs. Graves 50 ets.; Steuben, 
ch., a sister 45 cts.; 

Steuben Asso. 17.46; Avoea,ch. 
10; Barrington, eh. 2.50; 
Campbelland Bath, ch. 24.25; 
Milo, Ist ch. 6; Howard, ch. 
9; Oak Hill,eh. 17; Reading, 
ch. 21.22; Tyrone, ch. 33; 
Tyrone and Jersey, ch. 41.25; 
Urbana, ch. 4.65; Warsaw, 
ch. 18.50; Wayne, ch. 5.50; 
a friend 4; a friend 1; per 
Rev. E. Royee, 

Chenango Asso., Joseph Bald- 
win tr; Fayette ch. 2.65; 
South Otselic, ch. 5; Norwich, 
eh. 22.25; Rhoda Terry 3; 
Sherburne, ch. 2.75; friends 
7.88; MeDonough, ch. 8.11; 
Oxford, Miss Ll. Wilcox 25 
ets. 51.89 

Chemung Asso. 46.58; Hornby, 
eh. 5; Troupsburg and Brook- 
field, Fem. Miss. Soc. 3.61; per 
Rev. A. IL. Danforth, 55.19 

St. Lawrence Asso., Royal Smith 
tr., Nicholville, M. G. Peck 1; 
Eleeta Peck 1; Russell, Mrs. 

Cook 50 ets. 2.50 

Dutchess Asso. 22; Dover 
Plains, ch. 4.50; South Do- 
ver, ch. 2.25; Rev. W. O. Hol- 
man 1; Rev. J. E. Vasser 
1; per Rev. O. Dodge, agent, 30.75 
Renselaerville Asso, 25.51; 


95.10 


215.33 


Donations. 


608.95 


139.07 


Union Asso. 10.72; 


Stephentown 


Westerloo, ch.,to sup. nat. pr., 
40; South Durham, ch. 8.25; 
Flat Creek, ch. 4; Charleston, 
ch. 1.69; Preston Hollow, ch. 
10; Berne and Knox, ch. 15; 
C. Hamilton 1; per Rey. 0. 
D., agent, 108.75 
Bedford, 
ch., of which 46 is fr. F. M. 
Soe., 55; Bankville, ch. 15; 
Cross River, ch. 3; Carmel, 
ch. 48.07; Red Mills, ch. 10; 
Tarrytown, ch., 24.61; Peeks- 
kill, ch. 10; Yorktown, ch. 
5.25; Cold Springs, ch. 3; 
Mrs. Manegan 5; per Rev. 
D., agent, 


191.15 


Saratoga Asso., Half Moon, Ist 


ch. 5; Providence, ch. 23.60; 
Galway, Ist.ch.1.40; 2ndch. 
9.50; Broadalbin, ch. 7.75; 
Clark Davis 5; Stillwater, 
2nd ch. 30.50; per Rey. 0. D., 
agent, 83.05 
Asso., Berlin, 

ch. 20; E. Chatham, ch. 5; 

N. Chatham, ch. 3.50; Flat 

Brook, ch. 14.70; Grafton, 

eh. 15; Lebanon Springs, ch. 

10; Nassau, Ist ch. 7.91; 2nd 

ch. 1; Petersburgh, ch. 12.75; 

Poestenkill, ch. 1; Stephen- 

town, ch. 17.77; Samuel Lud- 

dington, 5; Mrs. 8S. Ludding- 

ton 5; Peter Shaw 1; JL 

Haughtailing 25 ets.; Mrs. 

Drew 1; per Rev. O. D., 

agent, 120.88 
Hudson River South  Asso., 

Yonkers, ch., per Kev. 0, D., 

agent, 36.95 
1080.79 


New Jersey. 


West N. J. Asso., Woodstown, 
ch. 18.92; Greenwich, ch. 
13.14; Marlton, ch. 12; Cape 
May, Istch. 14; Cape Island, 
ch., Sab. Seh. 4.05; per Rev. 
S. M. Osgood, agent, 

East N.J. Asso., Somerville, ch., 
Willow Grove, Union Sab.Seh., 
tow. sup. of nat. prs. under 
eare of Rey. B. C. Thomas, 
Hlenthada, per Rev. S. M. 0., 
agent, 20.00 


62.11 


82.11 


Pennsylvania, 


West Philadelphia, Ist ch. 
Beaver Asso, 20.52; Muddy 
Creek,ch. 5.40; Sharon, ch. 7; 
Providence, ch. 3.30; Achor, 
ch, 27.75; Zoar, ch. 8.24; New 
Castle, ch. 5; New Prospect, 
ch. 1.25; West Greenville, ch. 
3.72; Unity, ch. 5.03; per 
Rey. M. Osgood, agent, 
Central Union Asso., Vincent, 
ch., per Rey. 8. M.0O., agent, 
Centre Asso., per Rey. 8. M. O,, 
agent, 
Clarion Asso. 


202.10 


85.21 
13.39 


25.00 
18; Union ch. 


3.57; Strattonville, ch. 4.27; 
Mt, Pleasant, ch. 2.49; Be- 
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rean, ch. 2; New Bethlehem, 
ch. 1.50; Kast Mahoning, ch. 
1.34; Soidier’s Run, ch. 4.50; 
Zion, ch. 10.46; Leatherwood, 
ch. 1; Mahoning, ch. 55ets.; 
Warsaw, ch., Thomas Pearce, 
25 cts.; per Rev. S. M. 0O., 
agent, 

Monongahela Asso. 12.25; 
Elizabeth, ch. 9.80; Goshen, 
ch. 4.50; Red Stone, ch. 5.50; 
Fiat Woods, ch. 1.34; Monon- 
gahela, Union ch., Rachael 
Sturges 50 ets.; per Rev. 8. 
M. O., agent, 

Northumberland Asso. 12.78; 
Clinton, ch. 8.35; Rush, ch. 
2.50; Laporte, ch., C. Bald- 
win 1; Danville, ch. 3.62; 
Berwick, ch. 2; Jersey Shore, 
ch. tew. sup.of a Karen assist- 
ant, uiier care of Rey. B.C. 
Thomas, Henthada, 6.75; per 
Rey. 5. M. 0., agent, 37.00 

Philadelphia Asso., Montgome- 
ry Square, ch., per Rev. 8.M. 
agent, 

Pittsburg Asso., Pittsburg, Ist 
ch., per Key. 5. M.O., agent, 

Ten Mile Asso., Pigeon Creek, 
ch., per Rev. 8. M.O., agent, 

Tioga Asso., Abbott, ch., per 
Kev. M. O., agent, 


Ohio. 


Good Hope, ch., Gieo. Wickens 

tr., 
Beiota Asso., Licking, ch. 32; 

Walnut Creek, ch. 2; Fair- 

field, ch. 2.00; Refuge, ch. 

610; Laneaster, ch. 43; per 

Rey. I. Davis, agent, 47.00 
Miami Asso., per Rev. Il. D., 

agent, 8.12 
Auglaize Asso., Lima, ch., per 

Rev. I. D., agent, 4.36 
Strait Creek Asso., per Rey. 

H. D., agent, 10.05 
Huron Asso, 15.62; Auburn, ch. 

2.28; New Haven, ch. 4.15; 

per Kev. IL. D., agent, 25.05 
Portage Asso. 7.08; Streetsho- 

ro’, ch., of which 3.53 is fr. 

Fein. Beney. Soc., 1,82 fr. Sab. 

Sch., and 6 fr. 3 sisters, 11.35; 

Brimfield, ch., br. Barber 5; 

per Kev. I. D., agent, 


Indiana. 


Flat Rock Asso. 11.37; Mari- 
etta, ch. 2; per Rev. A. 5. 
Ames, agent, 13.37 
Friendship Asso. 2.80; Quincy, 
eh. 1.30; Vernal, Sab. Seh., 
to sup. Le Roy Merrifield im 
Mr. Jewett’s sch., Nellore, 3; 
per Rev. A. 5. A., agent, 7.10 
Bedford Assv., per Rey. A. 5S. A., 
agent, 10.30 


Donations. 


[November, 


Indianapolis Asso., per Rev. A. 

8. A., agent, .66 
White Lick Asso., per Rev. A. 

S, A., agent, 2.04 
Madison Asso. 13; Rev. W. T. 

Stott 3; Rev. R. Stephenson 

4; per Rey. A. 8. A., agent, 20.00 
Long Run Asso. 5.39; Miss E. 

A. Williams, to sup, anat. pr., 

3; per. Rev. A. 5. A., agent, 8.39 


Illinois. 


Edwardsville Asso., Upper Al- 

ton, ch.,per Rey. J. W. Eaton, 

agent, 13.60 
Ottawa Asso., Johnson's Grove, 

ch., per Rev. J. W. E., agent, — 2.06 
Clear Creek Asso., Jonesboro’, 

ch. 4; Anna, ch. 3.40; per 

Rev. J. W. E., agent, 
Broomfield Asso., Urbana, ch. 

5.95; West Urbana, ch. 2; 

Master C. Ayer’s weekly 

contrib. 1; per Rev. J. W. EL, 

agent, $.95 
Springfield Asso., Stonington, 

ch., per Rey. J. W. E., agent, 3,05 
Carrolton Asso,, Carrolton eh. 

13,06; Jerseyville,ch. 2; per 

Rev. J. W. E., agent, 15.06 
Quincey Asso., Perry, ch., per 

Rey. J. W. E., agent, 3.50 


Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, ch. 


Wisconsin. 
Lake Shore Asso., Milwaukie, 
Ist ch. 17.45; Waukesha, ch. 
10.15; per Rev. J. W. Eaton, 
agent, 27.58 
Dodge Asso., Fox Lake, ch. 
6.28; Beaver Dam, br. Joy 
10; per Rev. J. W. E., 
agent, 16,28 
Dane Asso., Madison, ch., 0. 
Draper, per Rev. J. W. E., 
agent, 3.00 


Nova Scotia. 

Weymouth, Geo. Sabean 
2; Rev. C. Randall, 90 ets.; 
Musquodobvit, Samuel 
Archibald = 1.50; Halifax, 
Granville st. ch., amenber 2; 
tow. Rev. A. R. R. Crawley’s 
mission house, per Rey. Chas. 
Tupper, 


53.62 


5.15 


6.40 


$5,120.23 


Legacy. 
Brookline, Ms., Dea. Elijah Co- 
rey, Barnas Sears and F. Hen- 
ry Corey, Exrs. 


2,040.00 


$5,169.23 


Total from April 1 to Sept. 30,1559, 


994.01, 


$25,- 


i 
| | 1859. 
—— 65.86 
—— 491.27 
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